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There has come from the experimenting and searching that 
has preduced modern jazz at least one very great, very 
inspired thing—THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET. This 
is generally accepted as the most exciting, most adult, most 
logical group of recent years, and the combination most likely 
to lead the way through the present uncertainties of jazz. 
On this record the Quartet, consisting of JOHN Lewis (piano) 
MILT JACKSON (vibraharp), PERcy HEATH (bass) and their new 
drummer Connie Kay, plays creations which are some of the 
most advanced, yet most deeply rocted in jazz traditions, so fat 
heard from it. For the rest, let John Lewis state his ideals: 
“They stem from what led to and became Count Basie’s band of 
the thirties and forties. This group produced an integration of ensemble 
playing which projected—and sounded like—the spontaneous playing 
SS of ideas which were the personal expressions of each member of the band 
jazz soloists exchanging and improvising ideas with and counter to the ensemble and the 
rhythm section, the whole permeated with the folk-blues element developed to a most exciting degree. 
ONG . I don’t think it is possible to plan or make that kind of thing happen. It is a natural product. All we can do is 







rather than the arrangers or composers. This band had some of the greatest 


Rew reach and strive for it.” 
piaps r Anyone at all interested in the growing up of jazz will want to hear this great record. 
LON DON" THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET plays 
RECORDS | Versailles: Angel eyes: Fontessa - Over the rainbow - Bluesology- Willow weep for me - Woodyn’ you 


on one 12-inch London Jazz Series L.P. LTZ-K 15022 
JAZZ SERIES LONDON RECORDS, DIVISION OF THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.¢ 
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Lionel Hampton was born in Louisville, 
Kentuckv, but moved to Chicago at a 
very early age, where he played drums 
with the Chicago Defender Boys Band. 
Lionel was determined to become a pro- 
fessional musician, and so at the age of 
16, finding things difficult in Chicago, he 
headed for Los Angeles on the West 
Coast. During the day he studied music 
at the University of California, paying 
for his studies by working in a soda 
fourtain at nicht time. 

He tells how, as an outlet for his in- 
nate rhythm, he used to rig up a set of 
glasses and beat the hell out of them 
with knives and forks. The ‘act’ caught 
on, and soon the store would be packed 
to the doors with customers shouting 
encouragement to Hamp’s amazing dis- 
play of timing and rhythm. Unfortuna- 
tely Hampton’s exuberance bent too 
many glasses and his boss closed the 
show by firing him. 


PAUL HOWARD 


It was not long however before Hamp 
obtained his first professional job. Paul 
Howard who had a band at the Club 
Alabam, was enlarging his group. The 
band had iust landed a recording con- 
tract with Victor and were also featured 
at the exclusive Montmartre Club in 
Hollywood. Hamp joined the band on 
drums and stayed with Howard’s Quality 
Serenaders for some time. 

His next job was with Les Hite at the 
Los Angeles Cotton Club. This was the 
band that Louis Armstrong played and 
recorded with, and it was whilst Hamp 
and Louis were together ore day in the 
studio that Lionel first became acquaint- 
ed with the vibraphone. The instrument 
was in the studio, Hamp started to play 
around with it, and Louis persuaded him 
to use it on the record session. The result 
was the famous “Memories Of You” 
which became a top seller. 

When Armstrong returned to New 
York, Hampton stayed on the Coast. 
doing a single act in a small cafe in Los 
Angeles. It was here that he was heard 
by Benny Goodman who hired him for 
a record session. The famous Goodman 
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trio was expanded into a quartet and the 
records they made hit the headlines. 

Goodman, now back in New York play- 

ing at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, at once 
realised what an asset Hampton would 
be to his band. He immediately wired 
Lionel to join them as a permanent mem- 
ber—a contract which lasted for four 
years, until Hampton once again returned 
to Los Angeles, this time to organise a 
band of his own. 

Hampton’s band was an immediate 
success and in less than a year they had 
broken all records for Los Angeles at 
the Casa Mamama, the Beacon Theatre. 
and the Orpheum Theatre. 


PANTHER ROOM 

The band moved to Chicago where 
Hampton’s rise to fame was meteoric. 
Booked for six weeks in the Grand Ter- 
race, the band were held over for four 
months, and were in addition booked for 
the summer at the famous Panther Room 
of the Hotel Sherman. For a coloured 
orchestra to be booked into a major 
hotel, complete with National radio net- 
work, was considered an impossibility. 
yet Hampton did it, and only ten months 
after his band had been first organised. 

As a jazzman Hampton himself is a 
‘natural’—a real rhythm man. An excel- 
lent drummer, he also plays piano and 
of course his famous vibraharp. The lat- 
ter, which is the same thing substantially 
as a vibraphone. is an electrified set of 
orchestra bells. Covered with metal bars 
it has a motor which drives a small fan 
at the top of each pine, performing much 
in the same wav as did the little boy who 
used to blow the bellows for the church 
organ. 

Hamp is also a matchless showman. 
The music his band plays often comes 
near to rhythm and blues, but it swings 
all the time and it’s contagious. Hamp- 
ton savs that it is this contagious beat 
that he continually tries to improve. 

“I catch the rhythms of the people and 
put them into swing”, he says. “It’s like 
a heartbeat; it’s like an old-time church 
revival. We respond to the audience and 
they respond to us—it’s contagious!” 
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COLEMAN 


In the past I have written much about 
the bad habit we have of putting our 
music into tight little containers labelled 
New Orleans, Swing, Chicago, New 
York, Cool, Hot, Tepid or what-have- 
you. Unfortunately, it often happens 
that the labels refuse to stick; for other 
influences appear and gradually the ori- 
ginal title becomes utter nonsense. It 
happens every time and will continue 
to happen as long as jazz remains the 
vital music it is. Just pause for a mom- 
ent and look how the tag ‘New Orleans 
Style’ has lost all meaning—unless one 
divides it into sub-headings. (1) The 
archaic, or pre-classic period (Bolden, 
Bunk, Lewis, etc), (2) The British and 
American copyists, (3) The King Oliver 
period, (4) The Hot Five. 

I have no intention of being difficult; 
nor do I wish to start a battle of words 
with anyone, but I do feel this business 
of ‘style’ is becoming a farce. It is often 
necessary to define the changes that have 
come about naturally throughout the 
years, but one should be sure that the 
labels used do not become fixed and 
rigid. 

At the moment we are going through 
a phase of jazz which has been labelled 
‘“Mainstream”—a fine title which in it- 
self is useful, for it should denote that 
the music has sprung from the roots of 
jazz. There is nothing very new in the 
style. 


A JAM SESSION 


It springs from the days in the thirties, 
when the boys gathered together after 
hours to make music in some dive in 
and around Harlem. Jamming they 
called it, and the free and easy atmos- 
phere and the great players around 
at that time produced some wonderful 
music. 

At the moment the style is back again, 
bringing with it many excellent new faces 
such as Ruby Braff, Sir Charles Thom- 
son and others. But the most welcome 
sign is the return to the recording scene 
of such great players as that superb tenor 
saxophonist, Coleman Hawkins. To the 
new generation Coleman must be almost 
unknown, yet he it was who first gave 
dignity to the tenor saxophone. Much 
has been written about Louis Armstrong 
and Sidney Bechet; both have visited us 
this vear, but Coleman Hawkins has of 
late been neglected. Yet as an improviser 
and creator of beautiful music, I would 
rate him along with Sidney and Satchmo. 
He is a genuine creative artist with a 
never ending flow of ideas. In fast num- 
bers his attack and drive will swing a 
whole band, whilst in slow tempo his 
tone takes on a wonderful limpid quality 
without never going over the brink into 
sentimentality. 

Kennv Baker once said to me that no 
truly great artist ever changes his style 
to suit the times. “Take Louis (said 
Kenny). He is playing almost the same 
way today as in the thirties—there is no 


HAWKINS 


real basic difference. Yet he does not 
sound in the least dated or out of place”. 
How right Kenny was. The music may 
change (it has to, to remain alive) but 
what has gone before does not lose it’s 
value! So it is with Hawkins who is to- 
day playing as well as ever. A modern 
phrase can be detected here and there 
but there is no mistaking the Hawk. 

He was born in 1904 in Missouri, and 
obtained his start in Baltimore with 
Mamie Smith’s Jazz Hounds, but it was 
not until he joined the Fletcher Hender- 
som Orchestra that he really made his 
mark. His development was not nearly 
as rapid as Louis’, as a comparison of 
their solo work whilst with the Hender- 
son band will prove. In the thirties how- 
ever Hawk rapidly leaped to the fore 
and it was from his playing that every 
young tenor formed his style. Until the 
outbreak of war “Bean’’ made his home 
in Europe and his visits to this country 
are one of my outstanding memories. 
Today I still feel the same about him, 
and although Lester Young gave us a 
fresh approach, Hawk’s music can never 
be dimmed. That it suffered an eclipse 
during the New Orleans revival is not 
to our credit as iazz lovers, for if what 
Hawkins was playing was not as basi- 
cally honest and worthwhile as anything 
that came out New Orleans, then I'll 
break all my Bunk records in public. 


TWO RECORDS 


Here are two fine records on which the 
modern Coleman Hawkins can be heard. 
“Jumpin’ At The Woodside” (Phillips 
BB:7087), is another of those Buck 
Clayton jam sessions on which the gang 
play some Basie tunes. Hawkins is heard 
on all the titles, “Rock-A-Basie”, 
“Jumpin’ At The Woodside”, “Broad- 
way” and “Blue and Sentimental”. The 
latter track is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment for Coleman only takes one com- 
plete chorus, plus one shared with pianist 
Billy Kyle. Here was an opportunity 
wasted. The other tracks give us much 
more of “Bean” and show him in a 
fiercely swinging mood. ‘Rock-A-Bye 
Basie”, contains some fine stuff. Buddy 
Tate blows a good one, his solo follow- 
ing one from Ruby Braff, which if not 
outstanding is more than adequate. After 
a poor trombone solo by Dicky Harris 
and a nice one one by Clayton on trum- 
pet. Hawkins produces a real corker, 
with that huge gutty tone. He produces 
an amazing swing. and as usual is not 
short of ideas. ‘“‘Woodside” is another 
swinger featurine the yvounr white tenor 
Al Cohn who plays much in the Lester 
manner. I rate him the best of the white 
boys in this stvle and all he does on this 
disc lends distinction to the affair. Haw- 
kins in addition to his solo work has 
some exciting ‘chase’ choruses with Tate. 
who on “Broadway” (a very good title) 
shows that he can hold his own with the 
great Coleman. 

Even better is Vanguard PPT 12011— 
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by Sir Charles Thompson And His Band. 
Here Hawkins, in company with Emmett 
Berry, Benny Morton and Earl Warren 


is at his very best. On “Fore”, “‘Dyna- 
flow’, and “Ready For Freddie” we 
hear him swinging gaily as in the old 
days whilst on “Under The Sweetheart 
Tree’ and “It’s The Talk of the Town” 
it is the smooth-toned and rhapsodic 
Hawkins playing in that manner, which 
so many others have tried to copy with- 
out success. “Sweetheart” is beautiful 
music and must rank as one of the finest 
tenor solos ever recorded—all Hawkins, 
it should be a lesson to one and all on 
how to play a ballad without sounding 
mawkish. “Talk of The Town” is an old 
favourite of Coleman's and one he has 
recorded before. Every version has it’s 
charm but this new one is a little gem 
and I rate it as the best recording of this 
appealing tune. 

To the many newcomers to jazz I 
would advise them to pay no attention 
to those who tell you that only one par- 
ticular style is good jazz. Such music as 
this by Hawkins and Sir Charles Thomp- 
son is wonderful and it matters little 
whether one calls it “Mainstream”, 
“Middle Period” or just plain Jamming! 
I’m sorry for anyone who cannot dig it; 
it’s their loss. 
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ERNEST BORNEMAN 


The Problems of Progress in JAZZ: 
An Analysis of Andre Hodier’s Theories 


André Hodeir’s “Hommes et Prob- 
lemes du Jazz, originally published in 
France a year ago, and now published in 
an excellent translation by Secker and 
Warburg in this country under the title 
“Jazz, Its Evolution and Essence”, Is a 
most provocative addition to the small 
library of really knowledgeable jazz 
books. , 

If I criticize it rather more severely in 
the following pages than I did when I 
reviewed the original French edition, | 
am doing so not because my respect for 
Hodeir’s courage and intelligence has 
declined but because my own views have 
sharpened in opposition to those which 
he so lucidly expresses in this collection 
of essays. 


FOR AND AGAINST 


To simplify a cross-check of the argu- 
ment, I shall quote brief excerpts from 
the passages to which I object, giving the 
page number of the quotation from the 
Secker and Warburg edition, and then 
append my own views. 

But before I do so, I want to put on 
record how much I admire many of the 
passages which I shall not specifically 
mention hereafter. This applies in parti- 
cular to his analysis of Ellington’s 
“Concerto for Cootie”, perhaps the best 
piece of writing on the Duke so far 
published; the analysis of Dickie Wells's 
“terminal vibrato” and “ornamented 
notes;” the whole chapter VII, a study 
of the bop movement which has taught 
me more about the music of Charlie 
Parker than I ever understood before; 
the superbly drawn division between the 
aesthetics of the cool school and those 
of the boppers; and finally the analysis 
of jazz melody, phrasing and vibrato: a 
convincing explanation of the most 
elusive aspects of jazz. 

With that said, let me state my main 
points of disagreement. Hodeir believes 
in the inevitability of progress in music. 
and he defines progress as an increase of 
value over a span of time. He quotes all 
the obvious arguments against his own 
thesis (“to believe in progress is to pro- 
claim Mozart superior to Bach . . . which, 
abviouslv, is absurd”), but he still sticks 
to his guns:— 

“Isn’t a brief glance at medieval music 
enough to show that there is not only an 
evolution from century to century, but 
an almost continuous progress . . - How 
can jazz be refused a similar period (of 
progress), even though it lasted only 
twenty-five or thirty years?” (p.27). This, 
of course, is begging the question: no 
one, not even the most rabid fundamen- 
talist, would “refuse” jazz the right to 
“progress”. The question is simply one 
of whether the undoubted increase in 
complexity does reveal a corresponding 
increase in value. In some cases (Elling- 


ton), it does; in other cases (Kenton), it 
doesn't. 

Complexity mitigates against good 
taste: it is easier for a rural blues singer 
to stay within the limits of taste imposed 
by tradition than for a_ sophisticated 
jazzman addressing himself to a novelty- 
seeking audience of jaded big city jazz 
fans. Few jazzmen, even if they had the 
talent to create original material which 
is at the same time unprecedented and in 
good taste, have shown the strength to 
resist the public demand for novelty, 
formalism and virtuosity. 

On the whole, then, I feel that the 
number of honest, convincing and taste- 
ful performances was greater in the 
formative period than in the modern one. 
This does not mean that I am pleading for 
a return to primitivism, nor that I believe 
in the possibility of recreating music in a 
setting different than that which gave rise 
to it. It means simply that I consider it 
the duty of the critic to set himself up, 
if need be, against the entire phalanx 
of musicians. 1 fear that Hodeir, being a 
practising musician himself, is incapable 
or dissociating himself from their stan- 
dards and thus tends to ratonalise their 
ambitions into an aesthetic theory. 


CAT OUT OF THE BAG 


“Only a complete analysis of these 
problems would show the absurdity of 
failing to keep up with the times aestheti- 
cally in jazz’. (p.191). That lets the cat 
out of the bag. For it goes without say- 
ing that he who tries to keep up with the 
times is doomed forever to limp behind 
them. The very awareness of a “failure 
to keep up with the times” betrays a 
non-creative, in fact an anti-aesthetic, 
turn of mind. The genuine artist is 
ahead of his time. But he runs ahead of 
it without trying to do so. All he does 
is say what he has to say, and say it as 
best he can: he knows that history alone 
will decide whether he was right or 
wrong. 

“When all is said and done, the only 
real creation is one that springs from an 
original style”. (p.189). This shows where 
Hodeir’s theory of progress leads us: to 
sheer romantic formalism. Let me disso- 
ciate myself from this as clearly as 
possible. I believe that all creation of 
artistic merit springs from (a) an urgent 
desire to say something; (b) something of 
importance to say; (c) the ability to say it 
lucidly. Style is the out-come of a for- 
tunate coincidence of the three; never its 
cause. 

Hodeir’s, then, is a formalist approach. 
And this brings him into very close align- 
ment with the one critic whose conclu- 
sions he dislikes most: Rudi Blesh. Both 
of them are extremists; both are purists; 
both are essentially scholaristic in 
approach; both of them employ inductive 
reasoning; both start with their own likes 
ard dislikes; then rationalize them into 
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a framework of aesthetics, and are finally 
left with the heart-breaking task of find- 
ing musical examples to illustrate their 
own theory. Thus both of them are 
ultimately trapped into making state- 
ments which betray their own taste. 

“As late as 1927, as good a man as 
John St Cyr shows himself incapable of 
keeping up the tempo for eight bars at a 
stretch when left on his own (“Alligator 
Crawl” by Louis Armstrong’s Hot Seven). 
During that period a number of pieces 
begin in one tempo and finish in another 
(“Indigo Stomp” by the Johnny Dodds 
Trio)”. (p.212) This, of course, sounds 
exactly like Rudi Blesh talking about 
modern jazz. And where does either of 
them find the strength to make such 
fantastically didactic statements with 
such somnambulist certainty? 


THE METHOD 


They find it in their very methodology. 
For if you lay down your own definition 
of what jazz is and what it isn’t, there’s 
nothing to stop you from praising any- 
thing that comes into the scope of your 
definition and rejecting everything that 
doesn’t. This applies in particular to 
Hodeir’s highly esoteric theory of what 
constitutes “swing” (as opposed to “hot” 
playing which, to him, is a very different 
thing). The qualities which constitute 
Hodeir’s definition of swing are: (1) The 
right tempo; (2) The right accentuation; 
(3) The correct rhythmic equilibrium of 
the phrases; (4) Getting the notes in the 
right place; (5) The right balance between 
tension and relaxation; (6) Vital drive. 

Now this is either a batch of assorted 
truisms, or it leaves us exactly where we 
started. For who is going to decide which 
is the “right” place for a note? Who tells 
me which is the “right” tempo? Who 
decides when the phrase has reached an 
“equilibrium”? And what is the “right” 
balance between tension and relaxation? 
How do I measure tension? How do I 
measure relaxation? 

All these are equations in which the 
critic is at liberty to fill in his own figures 
for X and Y. And if the critic picks the 
wrong figures, he arrives at the wrong 
results. Hodeir himself provides the per- 
fect example of arbitrary taste thus 
leading to arbitrary conclusions. 

He starts, perfectly reasonably, with 
the idea of a balance between tension 
and relaxation. But after a while he finds 
that some of the musical examples which 
he likes best are so heavily weighted on 
the side of what he calls “‘relaxation”’ that 
he has to scrap the idea of balance. 
Instead of it, he now posits ‘‘an insepar- 
able but extremely variable mixture of 
relaxation and tension”. (p.240) He 
admits that modern jazz is characterized 
by an excess of “relaxation” over 
tension, but he insists, against his own 
theorv, that it can still swing. By his very 
own logic, this, of course, is nonsense. 
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for you can only relax from something: 
if there’s no tension to relax from, there’s 
no swing. 

But Hodeir is undeterred. He has 
astonishing confidence in his ability to 
help us to like things by analyzing them 
for us. Ah, if we could understand his 
theory, how much more we would find 
to love in modern jazz. And how much 
more lucidly would we see that most jazz 
prior to 1935 is really infantile! But this 
is not at all what the book does for me. 
I follow its logic with interest and, at 
times, with a great deal of intellectual 
delight. But the more lucid the analysis, 
the more it confirms me in my dislike 
of the musicians he praises. For the 
qualities which he singles out as valuable 
ones are precisely those that strike me as 
conductive to bad taste. 

I can follow him, for instance, when 
he speaks of Lester’s exceptional relaxa- 
tion, of Teddy Wilson’s refinement, or of 
Miles Davis’s exploration of a new 
musical range. But I still dislike all three 
of them for just those reasons: Lester 
does not seem relaxed to me: he seems 
limp. Teddy does not strike me as re- 
fined: he strikes me as prissy. And Miles 
does not seem to expand the range of 
jazz: he seems to contract it by limiting 
himself to one narrow field or experience 
—sadness, defeatism and fear. 


THE “ESSENCE” 


So Hodeir’s analysis, much as I admire 
its technical brilliance, offers me no help: 
it deals purely with form, while I am 
mainly concerned with content. The root 
of the trouble of course, lies in the very 
abstractness of his definition. He is like 
the proverbial alchemist who tries to 
discover the “truth” by reducing a living 
thing to its essence. First he chops off the 
hands, then the arms, then the legs, then 
the head. Then he cuts up the trunk and 
finally holds up the heart triumphantly: 
he has found his “essence”. Meanwhile, 
alas, the patient has died. 

Hodier, like the alchemist, reduces a 
living music to a carcase by analysing 
the life out of it. He has a way of con- 
fusing the abstract of a thing with the 
thing itself. He says: “I have been very 
frequently disappointed in the many 
contacts I have had with people who, 
like me, look to jazz for a large part 
(or even the essential part) of their 
artistic satisfactions. In a number of 
cases, I have been obliged to realize that 
the pleasure we seemed to share when 
listening to good jazz recordings was not 
actually the same at all. Pieces that were 
still in an embryonic stage as far as 
swing is concerned brought them a satis- 
faction that showed their ear to be as 
weak as the music”. (p.231). 

In other words he sets up his definition 
of swing as the arbiter of taste. If, by his 
definition, swing is still “embryonic”, 
then his friends must have tin ears if 
they still like the music. Plaintively he 
therefore goes on to say: “They were not 
at all disturbed even when both the 
rhythmic conception of phrases and their 
enunciation were so defective that it was 
hard to make out any swing impulse 
underneath”. (p.231). 

Now it should really go without saying 
that “swing impulse” is something which 
you either feel or you don’t. Hodeir’s 
very attempt to “make it out” is an all 
too eloquent description of constitutional 
lack of empathy. As Lcuis said to the 


lady who asked him what swing was: 
“Lady, if you got to ask, you ain’t got it”. 

Hodeir says: “How could certain kinds 
of perfection that are purely musical in 
nature make any impression on an ear 
which is incapable of recognizing Mezz- 
row’s wrong notes? Can anyone who 
praises to the sky John Lindsay’s or 
George Stafford’s tempo fully appreciate 
Teddy Wilson’s or Charlie Parker’s?” 
(p.17). 

This, like the preceding two quotations, 
is, of course, a sample of sheer intellec- 
tual snobbery. It is based on the assump- 
tion (a fallacy) that awareness of musical 
structure can be equated with musical 
sensitivity. Many of us who can hear 
Mezz’s wrong notes still love his music. 
We are only too willing to forgive him 
because we feel that he has something 
important to tell us. If the message is 
there, we'll forget the stammer. But if 
there’s no message, as in the case of so 
many musicians whom Hodeir praises. 
why should we listen. 

Hodeir, as an instrumentalist, may take 
justified delight in technical exploration 
of an instrument, a theme, or a chord 
sequence. But we, as laymen, are con- 
cerned solely with two things: either, as 
dancers, to get a lift and a mood con- 
ducive to good dancing; or, as listeners, 
to share in an experience of human, not 
technical, importance. 


MAN OF INTELLIGENCE 


How is it, then, that Hodeir, a man of 
considerable intelligence, can waste so 
much time on the shallows of art and 
devote so little to its depths? Whence 
this obsession with form. this total lack 
of interest in content? One exp! lanation 
that comes to mind is this:— 

When he turned from legitimate music 
to jazz, he must have realized that he 
could only attain to eminence in his new 
field by concentrating all his efforts on 
those aspects of jazz which he—a Euro- 
pean, an intellectual, a Conservatory- 
trained composer and _ instrumentalist— 
could practise. His whole theory of jazz 
then boils down to a rationalization of 
his own abilities: what he himself can 
do is good; what he can’t do is bad. 

This, needless to say, entails a rejection 
of the whole Negro tradition. “It is im- 
possible for a European to identify him- 
self with the Negro . . . Even if it could 
be done, the price would be total 
renunciation of what is best in European 
culture. Michelangelo, Vermeer, Bach, 
Baudelaire and Kafka have left too 
profound a mark on us to permit such a 
monstrous rejection. As great as the 
merits of jazz may be, this would be too 
high a price to pay in order to assimilate 
an art which is not ours by origin”. 
(p.10). 

Apart from the fact that I deplore 
the assumption that “the Negro” (who- 
ever that may be) is incavable of 
appreciating “the best in European 
culture”. I will let the statement stand 
for the moment as a declaration of 
personal inability to compete with the 
Negro jazzman on even terms. As such, 
this is a statement which took courage. 

But now watch what happens. 
Gradually Hodeir shifts his ground. Jazz. 
after all, is not really a forcign art. It can 
be learnt, just like a foreign language. It 
is not the Negro’s creation, after all. If it 
were, then any untrained Negro should 
be able to play jazz better than a trained 
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white jazzman. “If a musician's concep- 
tion of swing did not depend to a certain 
extent on his musical education, an 
African Negro would be capable of 
picking up the whole rhythmic basis of 
jazz in a few minutes’. (p.214). 

What a witches’ brew of half truths, 
truths and untruths! Since no one ever 
claimed that jazz was African music, 
there was no need to prove that an 
African would make a good jazzman. 
And since no one ever disclaimed the 
fact that instrumental training is a re- 
quisite of all musical expression, there 
was no need to prove that an untrained 
musician couldn't play jazz. But neither 
of it proves that “swing” is a quality 
which can be acquired by training, blood 
group, intellect, pigment or study. It is a 
talent, and like all talents, you either 
have it or you don’t. If you have it, you 
can develop it further by training and 
study: but if you don’t have it in the 
first place, neither skin colour nor study, 
neither intellect nor craftsmanship, cam 
ever give it to you. 

To sum up: This is a _ consistently 
thoughtful and, at times, brilliant study 
of some limited aspects of jazz. It is of 
greater interest to the professional 
musician than to the layman. It is at its. 
best when it analyses music without 
attaching judgments of value. It is at its. 
worst when it tries to evaluate individual 
pieces of music, or to devise critical stan- 
dards applicable to all branches of jazz. 

Hodeir’s ear is superb, and so is his. 
technical equipment to write down and 
explain what he hears. But his taste,. 
being conditioned almost wholly by for- 
mal considerations, is uncertain, and his 
feeling for the content and meaning of 
music is more limited than that of a great 
many authors of lesser technical 
equipment. 
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“Paul Howard's Victor recording band is one of the most thoroughly underrated groups in the entire history of jazz .... For top 
calibre musicianship and true jazz feeling, I rank this group well ahead of the recordings of McKinney's Cotton Pickers and 
certainly they are on a par with the best discs of the Chocolate Dandies and Benny Moten’s band. Much of the credit belongs to 


the fine arrangements of Charles Lawrence. 
sides is the work of the aforementioned Charlie Lawrence”. 





But it seems that Charlie Lawrence 
had more to do with the Paul Howard 
Quality Serenaders than play clarinet, 
alto and baritone, for he was also res- 
ponsible for most of the arrangements 
and also composed many of their jazz 
themes. From the first Culver City ses- 
sion (28/4/29) he composed and arran- 
ged “The Ramble”, “Moonlight Blues” 
and “Charlie’s Idea”, and also made all 
the arrangements for the second session 
which took place in February of the 
following year. The band were playing 
at the Kentucky Club on Central 
Avenue when the Victor date came up 
and the first sides were cut after a 
‘getting-ready’ session that had lasted all 
night. The first two masters they made 
were rejected, but all the other sides they 
made that morning had the band playing 
in excellent form. 


REORGANISED 


Lawrence became a playing member of 
the Howard band in 1929, after the two 
year engagement at the New Cotton 
Club. It was at this time that Howard 
reorganised his band and made some 
additions. Leon Herriford, alto, and 
Louis Taylor, trombone left the band. 
George Orendorff remained, and Earl 
Thompson came in on trumpet along 
with ‘young Lawrence Brown on trom- 
bone. James ‘Tuba Jack’ Jackson, a 
long time associate of Paul Howard (they 
had played together in Harry Southards 
Black and Tan band in 1918 in Los 
Angeles) returned to the rhythm section, 
and Lloyd Reese came in with Howard 
on alto. Except for one temporary ab- 
sence, Lionel Hampton had been with 
the Paul Howard band since the 1925 
Club Alabam days. Harvey Brooks, who 
came to California in 1920 with Mamie 
Smith, had been with the Paul Howard 
band as piano man since the 1923 
Quality Four days, and banjoist Thomas 
Valentine had joined Howard in 1924. 
The name was changed from “Four” to 


Howard, a fine jazzman in his own right, states that the hot clarinet on these 
Irving L. Jacobs, Playback (July 1949). 
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“Serenaders” and the group went on tour 
with blues singer Hazel Myers in a show 
called “Steppin’ High”. They took their 
name from the Quality Cafe on 12th 
Street in Los Angeles, while they were 
playing there. Charlie Lawrence was 
added to the reed section and this was 
the group that became the Victor record- 
ing band. 

In addition to his work with Howard, 
Charlie Lawrence had a contract with 
Sebastian, the Los Angeles Cotton Club 
owner, to make arrangements for the 
Cotton Club bands. Of the Louis Arm- 
strong Sebastian New Cotton club re- 
cordings (Les Hite’s Orchestra) that had 
Lawrence Brown, Lionel Hampton and 
George Orendorf out of the Quality 
Serendaders, Charlie Lawrence made the 
arrangements for, “If I Could Be With 
You”, “I’m In The Market For You” 
and “Ding Dong Daddy”. Lawrence also 
made an arrangement of “Sleepy Time 
Down South” for Louis and it would 
be interesting to check and see if Louis 
is still using the Lawrence arrangement 
of “Sleepy Time” as his current theme 
song. George Orendorf is listed as Rich- 
ard Orendorf in Delaunay’s discography, 
but in as much as George Orendorf’s 
middle name is Robert, one wonders 
how “Richard” got in there? 


THE VOICE 


Although Charlie Lawrence lives in 
my neighbourhood, I had never met him. 
I telephoned for an interview and I 
knew it was the right Charlie Lawrence 
by his voice. Only jazz musicians and 
people from the early Negroid culture 
have voices like his—rich, easy and with 
indescribable depths of quietness—the 
natural mastery of a deep relaxation 
many people have never known could 
exist. There was not a trace of strain or 
nervousness—not a suggestion of harsh- 
ness or a thin edge anywhere. Like Louis 
Armstrong, many jazz musicians speak 
the jazz language as well as play, ar- 
range and sing it. It is shameful that the 
beautiful Negroid voices are swiftly 
disappearing from the American scene. 
An opposite kind of voice is carefully 
being cultivated—the shallow, educated, 
straight-as-a-string, non-flowing voice is 
the goal to be attained these days. 

Charlie Lawrence is a native Angeleno 

born in 1905 he is one of the few jazz 
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musicans born in Los Angeles. Although 
Lawrence Brown grew up in Pasadena, 
California, he was born in Lawrence, 
Kansas and Hamp moved to California 
in the early 20’s to join the Spikes 
Brothers Orchestra. 

As I went up the steps to his home, 
out of the hot sun, I saw that his color 
was as light as mine, that he had freckles 
and red hair, that he smiled easily and 
was most gracious. There was no trouble 
at all in seeing from where the hot clari- 
net of Paul Howard’s band came. 

As I became acquainted with Charlie 
Lawrence, I was hit hardest by the know- 
ledge that the American jazz world, these 
past progressive years, had no place for 
and did not want well educated jazz 
musicians. I have known this ugly fact 
from the beginning of it but there is an 
added impact when one sees it through 
an intellectual, alert individual such as 
Charlie Lawrence. The most well edu- 
cated jazz was not wanted because it was 
jazz. 


SWITCHED TO PIANO 


What does an intellectual jazzman do 
when he is faced with the knowledge that 
his best jazz is unwanted? Fine jazz 
musicians have worked at all kinds of 
jobs, but Charlie Lawrence worked it 
out another way. He switched from hot 
clarinet to piano and played piano and 
alto with commercial bands and his own 
small groups around town. He also made 
a lot of commercial arrangements. AI- 
though he did not say so, I can see the 
advantage of changing instruments to 
develop a different playing style rather 
than developing an antagonistic style 
on the ‘same instrument. One prefers to 
think of the hot clarinet style and the 
clarinet remaining together at the end 
of the jazz road. There would be 
another advantage if he should want to 
go back and pick up the hot clarinet 
style again. 

Charlie Lawrence brought out pictures 
of his earliest bands. The original group 
was a co-operative band and it had 
Buster Wilson at the piano, Ben Borders 
on drums, Howard Patrick, banjo; Jesse 
Smith tenor and Lawrence, clarinet. 
Buster Wilson, it seems, was not as old 
as is generally supposed, nor does it ap- 
pear that he was from New Orleans. 
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Buster Wilson played piano along with 
Paul Howard in Lionel Hampton's first 
large orchestra. 

Lawrence’s later band, also a _ co- 
operative band, was called The Sunny- 
land Jazz Band and in addition to the 
original musicians named it had Ash- 
ford Hardie, trombone; James Porter, 
trumpet and Clarence Williams on bass— 
not the New Orleans Clarence Williams. 
Lawrence said that the co-operative 
groups worked very well together and 
that there were no troublesome compli- 
cations. 

Like Barney Bigard, Charlie Lawrence 
played with white bands around Los 
Angeles and he tried, like Barney to be- 
come a member of the white musicians’ 
local. Neither Barney nor Charlie Law- 
rence were successful in that attempt. but 
since the amalgamation of both unions, 
that problem has since been dissolved. 


REGGIE FORSYHE 


Lawrence said that the last session on 
the contract for Victor. (25/6/30) “did 
not swing’. Reggie Forsythe played 
piano on the date and Charlie Rousseau 
out of the Hampton’ band played 
“modern” guitar. 

According to Lawrence, the engage- 
ment at the Montmartre on Hollywood 
boulevard in downtown Hollywood was 
the peak of the band’s career. The ex- 
pensive Montmartre had an Embassy 
Room upstairs where the Howard band 
played and an annexe downstairs where 
the Paul Whiteman band entertained. 
It was the tops in Hollywood expensive- 


ness. It is unfortunate that Hollywood 
has never understood that jazz is an art 
form. 

Charlie Lawrence played piano with 
Noble Sissle around ‘47 and with Kid 
Ory in the 40’s. and also played with 
the George Oleson commercial band for 
a while. While Lawrence was on the 
East Coast and whilst he was developing 
his piano style. he was offered a job 
playing piano with the Ben Bernie band, 
but he turned it down because he would 
have followed Oscar Levant and he was 
not sure enough of his piano playing at 
that time. Lawrence has had his own 
various small groups around Los An- 
geles, none jazz-worthy, and now makes 
his living teaching a few students, writ- 
ing occasional arrangements and playing 
with a trio at the Bamboo Club in North 
Hollywood. The Bamboo is a former 
jazz club now entertaining audiences 
with burlesque strippers. 

Near the end of the interview we were 
talking of Ory and Ed Garland when 
Lawrence said, “They're playing a music 
that means something. Maybe I'll get 
back to it again”. 


THE LEAN YEARS 


Since these are the lean jazz years, the 
former jazz creativity having dropped to 
an appallingly low level, it is logical to 
assume that Charlie Lawrence's jazz 
arrangements for the Paul Howard band, 
the Vernon Elkins band, the Les Hite 
band, the Louis Armstrong Sebastian 
New Cotton Club band, and other excel- 
lent jazz arrangements he made would 


be useful about now. As many of them 
are not well known, they should be ex- 
citing to the jazz world, and I would 
like to see a folio of Lawrence jazz 
arrangements in print. I'm sure that he 
would get them together if a publishing 
house made him an offer. An LP of the 
Quality Serenaders’ recordings would 
also help Charlie Lawrence along the 
hard way he has to go and, perhaps, 
give him some of the time he needs to 
compose in a new field of music. 

He has been studying classical music 
for some years now with the intention of 
creating an honourable union between 
the best of jazz and the best of classical 
music. This is totally unlike what has 
happened in the bop-modern-progressive 
-cool schools, which Lawrrence referred 
to as. “a reaction against jazz”. He has 
gone independently along his own path 
toward a legitimate fusion of jazz with 
modern classical music, and what he 
wants to do has not been done. Neither 
Brubeck or Gulda know enough about 
jazz to make such an effort successful. 
The John Lewis efforts are inadequate, 
and Gershwin did not know enough 
about classical music or jazz to create 
a really worthy work. So far, there has 
been no classical musician who knew 
enough about iazz to compose a fusion 
work of stature. 

WORKING OUT THINGS 

Charlie Lawrence knows his jazz and 
he also knows his classical music. He is 
on the right road and he has the legiti- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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—417— 
NOT NEWPORT, TOO? 
“All festivals are bunk . . . Festivals are 


for the purpose of attracting trade to the 
town. What that has to do with music I 
don’t know”. 

Sir Thomas Beecham 


—418— 
REALLY THE BLUES, VOL. III 


Thomas Fulbright’s striking picture of 
Ma Rainey adorns the sleeve of London 
AL.3558, the third LP entirely devoted 
to her art to be issued under this label. 
In all, London will now have given us 
over thirty of her recordings and it is 
greatly to be hoped that their faith will 
be fittingly rewarded. 

To those daunted by indifferent 
recording and often rough accompani- 
ments, we would repeat that appreciation 
may require more than a brief exposure. 
We played this record right after recent 
blues collections by Rushing and 
Williams and recognized the difficulties 
of newcomers to music like this. But 
never doubt that the real quality is here. 

“Chain Gang Blues” is a magnificent 
track with professional, relatively 
polished accompaniment by a Henderson 
bunch. Joe Smith’s lyric cornet moves 
with incredible grace, even sweetness. 
behind Ma’s dark, expressive voice. Then, 
too, you can hear Big Green’s violent 
trombone solo and a splendid clarinet 
obligato by Buster Bailey. On the other 
tracks the accompaniment is less _bril- 
liant, but in every case the singer seems 
to stir the musicians and create a group 
feeling. This applies even to the August 
1926 band, Swanee whistle and all. (Then 
they had the Swanee whistle; now we 
have the flute!) “Moonshine Blues” and 
Lovie Austin’s ““New Boweavil Blues” 
have superior recording and again enable 
you better to assess Ma’s rich vocal 
resources. Play her wonderful opening 
to “Boweavil” a few times and you must 
be sold for ever, even if you've been 
swooning to Mel Torme recently! Hers 
are the blues, lonely and forlorn, but 
with strength and courage as undertones. 
and that is how they should be. 

Vaudeville material like “Wringing and 
Twisting” doesn’t arouse the same 
emotional response, but here also the 
enormous debt that Bessie Smith owed 
Ma Rainey is apparent. They both used 
the same means of transformation. With- 
out detracting from Bessie’s stature as an 
artist, Ma’s achievements as _ Bessie’s 
predecessor and tutor demand equal 
recognition. She might have paraphrased 
a line in one of her numbers and sung: 

“When you ask for singin’, I give you 
my soul”. 


—419— 
LUCKY IN PARIS? (contd.) 


Our disparaging remarks about Vogue 
LAE.12022 in the August issue brought 
a letter from M. Gerard “Dave” Pocho- 
net, drummer in, and leader of, the 
supporting group. Says he: 

“The conception of the arrangements, 
the writing of the numbers and of the 
arrangements, and the main part of the 
solo work has been done by Mr. Lucky 
Thompson. My band did its best to play 
the arrangements according to Lucky’s 
desires, and let me say he was delighted 
with the results. There was no strain on 
Lucky as to what to arrange or about 
the way to arrange it. He was quite free 
to do what he thought was best for him. 
He*composed nine numbers out of twelve 
(Portrait of Django’ is Sasson’s, and 
‘Brown Rose’ and ‘Not Tonight’ are 
mine) and arranged ten of the twelve 
numbers (‘Portrait of Django’ was arran- 


ged by Sasson and ‘Brown Rose’ by 
pianist Raymond de Sénéchal). My part 
was to see that the arrangements were 
played the best way by the special group 
I had assembled for that purpose, and 
which featured the very best jazz ‘readers’ 
and solists of France”. 

There, now! It was all Lucky’s fault, 
but it doesn’t alter our opinion of the 
record at all. We would dispute the claim 
that the group contained the best soloists 
of France. Where were Claude Bolling 
and such guys as Lafitte and Longnon? 
In their company, we are prepared to bet, 
Lucky would have played very differ- 
ently. This was a case where the intellect 
triumphed over instinct, as it often does 
when a great improviser sits down to 
write arrangements. Panassié was right 
when he said that there are “few like 
Buck Clayton, Benny Carter and Sy 
Oliver, who write the same music they 


play”. 
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—420— 
p.P., PHILANTHROPIC PIANO, OR 
OTHERWISE 


Following up the Lion’s reminiscences 
on Vogue LDE 177, we now have on 
London HBU-1057 two of his contem- 
poraries in, as it were, real life: Luckey 
Roberts and James P. Johnson. 

Luckey’s saga has never found its 
proper place in the jazz storybooks. As 
a songwriter with more than a hundred 
copyrighted songs to his credit, and as a 
popular orchestra leader of the *twenties 
in and around New York, it is odd that 
he should for so long have received little 
attention from the chroniclers. The ad- 
miration and affection for him and his 
work expressed by fellow-pianists like 
‘Duke Ellington and Earl Hines is 
sufficient recommendation, and it ought 
to have aroused the interest of the record 
companies far earlier than 1946, when it 
fell to Blesh’s Circle outfit to remedy 
the deficiency. 

The four numbers on this LP give some 
idea of Luckey’s variety as a composer. 
Earl recalls his fourteen-key stretch and 
the numbers Luckey wrote and named 
for different, beautiful flowers in his, 
Luckey’s, garden. Duke, who will always 
ask for the railroad rag that opens the 
set, recalls how Luckey broke him in in 
Washington, and taught him to lift his 
hands impressively high over the key- 
board. 

Luckey, of course, made a great con- 
tribution to the Eastern school of piano 
playing, and this record provides another 
link in the chain between ragtime and 
iaZZ as we now know it. Luckey’s style 
is closer to ragtime than, say, the Lion’s, 
and the Lion’s in turn is closer to 
Luckey’s than James P.’s. All have 
vitality, a feeling for rhythmic contrasts 
and symmetrical form. 

Luckey swings despite a stiffer, ragtime 
bass, but James P., in 1947, shows the 
less rigid conceptions developed in jazz 
and swings more effortlessly. It is pro- 
fitable to compare his side of the record 
with the collections of reproductions 
from his piano rolls that London has 
previously given us, particularly the 
versions of “Old Fashioned Love”. This 
and his “Mama and Papa Blues” were 
not issued before; nor was “I’m Crazy 
‘Bout My Baby”, which is especially 
interesting as a link with his star pupil. 
Fats Waller. 

It is good to find that the “stride” 
tradition of the East is still being per- 
petuated by pianists like Dick Wellstood 
(on London HBU-1059). Here are eight 
competently played performances in the 
estimable mode of Fats and James P. 
The loose, unobtrusive drumming is by 
Morton veteran, Tommy Benford. It was 
a happy idea to revive “The Shout”. 
Tatum’s testimonial to the continued 
validity of the stride idiom. A comparison 
of the two versions is a little disturbing, 
although Wellstood obviously wasn’t 
trving for a complete imitation. The fleet 
Tatum performance has an _ indefinable 
quality of extra mobility that, we feel 
only James P. could have come close to 
matching. 

“The Professor's Progress’ by Knocky 
Parker on London HA-U2008 seems to 
have no particular justification. The 
sleeve notes, if we had them. might ex- 
Plain why the record was made, but here 
is a varied collection of twenty piano 





items from the ragtime and early jazz 
repertoires. Thus there are “Maple Leaf 
Rag”, “The Pearls”, “Suitcase Blues”, 
“Honky Tonk Train” and “Honeysuckle 
Rose”, but none is played with any 
special distinction. Some may find it con- 
venient to have all these “‘classics’ in one 
docket, but most will prefer originals. 


—421— 
LES CHANTEUSES FORMIDABLES 


Brunswick LAT.8104 makes a charming 

introduction to a singer of notable 
ability—Miss Carmen McRae. Carmen 
may have less imagination than the 
much-admired Sarah, but she has, we 
feel, better taste and better rhythmic 
comprehension. Sometimes her voice is a 
little hard and dry, but generally it is 
warm, with a fairly pronounced and 
pleasing vibrato. It resembles that of 
Ethel Waters, too, occasionally, especially 
on Ethel material like “Supper Time”, 
and she has similarly good attack. 

The choice of numbers is very good, 
matching some of Sinatra’s better collec- 
tions. On “Just One of Those Things” 
she has, in fact, an offhand, unaffected 
nonchalance like Sinatra’s. and _ for 


‘rhythmic emphasis she can beat him in 


the semi-shout. Good control is shown, 
for instance, by the way she holds the 
final note of “My One and Only Love” 
(a performance, married by doleful, idiot 
fluting). The most swinging interpreta- 
tion is of “You Took Advantage of Me”, 
the most moving, that of that most mov- 
ing song. “Something To Live For”. 
Ella Fitzgerald also has a 12” LP to 
herself (Brunswick LAT.8115). These are 
nearly all jumping performances, several 
of them being vehicles for her scat 
variations. There are many delights here, 
some of which we have referred to when 
they appeared in 45 form, but the collec- 
tion tends to disappoint on the grounds 
of exhibitionistic rowdiness. There's a 
case for big-band accompaniment such 
as Sy provides, for Ella’s years with 
Chick Webb gave her that kind of back- 
ground, but what a singer like this—or 
la McRae—really needs for recording is 
a warmly intimate jazz accompaniment. 
Why recording executives do not 
appreciate this is hard to understand. If 
you have singers who are primarily jazz 
artists, whose appeal is to the jazz aud- 
ience, it would appear to be elementary 
logic to back them with musicians likely 
to provide inspiration. Yet the executive 
conception of intimate support is 
apparent on McRae’s record. where there 
is either just a very restrained rhythm 
section or a grisly group with flute and 
accordion, two of the most unsuitable 
instruments for jazz that can be found. 
Lady Day fares a bit better on two 
tracks of Brunswick OE.9251. where Sy 
gives her big-band backing that is power- 
ful but simple, and rhythmically effective. 
Pleasing passages by tenor. trombone and 
trumpet are to be heard, and the en- 
semble blows and shades competently. 
Billie’s timing is excellent on “Keens On 
Rainin’ ”, which is taken at drag tempo. 
The material—“Them There Eyes”, too 
—is faded, but the singing remains de- 
lightful. It is good enough on the other 
two numbers, but they were recorded in 
the World's Artistic Cesspool, and 
sound like it. Those soupy voices that 
well up out of gopher holes on the most 
desolate plains in the wildest Westerns, 
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they are here, and there’s a flute, and 
impossible lyrics. It is pretty hard to tell 
what “God Bless the Child” is about, but 
“This Is Heaven To Me” is something 
we won't be playing again so “long as 
freedom grows”. Maybe this number 
was written for a Republican convention 
at the Cow Palace, or a small gathering 
of patriotic Presbyterians, but it is the 
kind of thing calculated to increase the 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous every- 
where. If Brunswick must issue pap and 
iazz on One little old EP, the pap should 
be on one side, the jazz on the other, not 
mixed. They would also do well to cease 
repeating the silly sleeve notes on this 
one. 


—422— 


BIGGER BOTTOMS FOR KULTUR 
KIDS 


“Jazz has become generic to American 
culture. The growth of iazz musicianship. 
the advance of Hi-Fidelity recordings 
such as Bethlehem’s, the base broadening 
of jazz buyers—all means better jazz and 
more jazz to more people at less cost”. 

Bethlehem ad., 
in “Down Beat” 

Thanks to the great advances made 
since 1945, since the period of stagnation. 
the future is full of ungainly bottoms. 
Why? Because jazz is no longer anything 
so common and vulgar as dance music, 
and the bottoms don't get enough 
exercise. 


—423— 
BANTERING-TYPE MOOD 


A couple of disappointing-type records 
we have just plaved through for the first 
time have two things in common: Charlie 
Shavers’ trumpet and Rudy Van Gelder’s 
engineering. 

Van Gelder. we can reveal, has a com- 
fortable-type living room with carpets, 
as well as a reputation for quality 
recording. When you hear the shambles- 
type sounds emantine from London LTZ 

N15010 (Jazz at the Metropole). vou 
will think the reoutation undeserved, but 
that’s because the Metropole assignment 
was an unduly rough one. The music 
made in the domestic-tyne setting on 
Vogue-Coral LVA.9025 (Steve Allen’s 
“Jazz for Tonight”) reproduces very well, 
but is pretty pedestrian-type. 

There are two bands on the Metropole 
session and if vou take the trouble to 
translate the obscurantist-type notes of 
Al “Jazzbo” Collins you can even figure 
out who plays in which. (Confused. 
iumbled-un-type notes are all the vogue 
with American record companies. as you 
may have noticed. Retter blame Elvis 
Preslev for this. too.) On the second side. 
with the discriminating taste in jazz for 
which Bethlehem executive tvpes are 
famous, the two bands are amalgamated 
to rouse up the ever-marching saintly 
types. 

After Henrv Allen has cried, “Whem, 
whem!” on the first side. there’s some 
instantly recognizable, swinging and 
highly individual piano by Claude Hoo- 
kins. (If ever you see any of his old 
Brunswicks lying around. pick ‘em up, 
because his was one of the great swing- 
type bands and with a unique style and 
sound). Claude’s phrasing and way of 
building solos are surprisingly effective. 
It's a lacy kind of approach with a con- 








cealed kick. That a musician like this 
should not have recorded for so long is 
altogether typical of post-war conditions. 
Buster Bailey also emerges from the 
welter, and again one wonders why so 
able a clarinettist has not been more 
often employed in New Orleans-type 
activities. Herb Fleming is another old- 
time-type musician whom it is a pleasure 
to hear even in these turbulent-type 
circumstances. This Metropole record is 
in fact, a testament to the kick in the face 
—instead of the helping hand—that the 
great musicians of the swing era received 
from New York’s bop-oriented criticism. 
There was no work for them except in 
the provision of an _ equivalent to 
Condon’s jazz. 

Shavers is the most infuriating-type 
trumpet we know. His unpredictable 
sense of humour results in tasteless-type 
gags which so often destroy the whole 
effect of otherwise admirable and su- 
perbly executed conceptions. He _ is 
mostly in a restrained-type mood on the 
Vogue-Coral and is indeed its chief 
justification. The rest of the company is 
dull, except for that dependable type, 
Milt Hinton, on bass. In items like 
“Chicken Wire Blues”, Shavers pulls 
them together and goads them on in the 
last choruses, but though they played 
around in the Van Gelder living room 
until-6 a.m., until the rising sun began 
“to crease the Hudson with shadows 
tumbled from the city’s skyline” (oh, 
these poet-type annotators!), they never 
really got the spirit. Urbie Green, seldom 
seems to be able to make up his mind 
whether he wants to play jazz-type or 
modern-type trombone, but when he 
blows melodically and swings, as briefily 
on “I Thought About You”, it’s obvious 
what he should do. 

Should you experience any dissatisfac- 
tion with our new. hip-type literary 
style, as demonstrated here. you are 
hereby referred to our mentor, Al 
“Jazzbo” Collins. annotator and narrator 
of “Jazz at the Metropole”. 


—424— 
DIZZY LIKE A FOX 


“Jazz is our own American folk 
music that communicates with all 
peoples regardless of language or 
social barriers. I urge you to do 
all in your power to continue 
exporting this valuable form of 
American exoression, of which we 
are so proud”. 

That’s an excerpt from a wire Dizzy 
Gillespie is reported to have sent Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The self-interest is a 
little obvious, since Dizzy had just made 
a government-aided tour! 

What we find insufferable is that one 
who has probablv done jazz more harm 
than any other single man should now 
be acting as its spokesman. 

There are those like Duke and Basie 
who can speak for jazz on the grounds of 
achievement, and with dignity. Dizzy 
cannot. 


—425— 
EXTENSIVE MISCELLANY 


All members of this publication's 
record-reviewing panel are pressing the 
editor for stopwatches this Christmas, but 
our battered timepiece is still sound 
enough to tell that Vogue EPV 1164 is 


exceptionally good value from the point 
of view of playing time. Each side runs 
over eight minutes, consists of two for- 
mer 12” Blue Note recordings, and 
contains some uncommonly durable 
music. At this point we can’t forbear 
rewording Duke’s “‘Saddest Tale”. 

The biggest lie told on land or sea 

Is the lie they told about 1943 

Listen to “Night Shift Blues” and 
“Royal Garden Blues” and decide for 
yourself whether jazz was in such a 
terrible rut before Bop. 

Opportunely crediting leadership to Ed 
Hall, despite the fact that two of the 
titles came from a Sidney DeParis 
session, this set presents a group of out- 
standing musicians in Hall, Sidney, Vic 


Dickenson, James P., Jimmy Shirley, 
Israel Crosby, John Simmons and Sid 
Catlett. Sometimes, when stars of this 


magnitude are collected together, there 
is a clash of temperaments and the results 
are unhappy, but here all goes well in 
a comparatively relaxed jam style. 

Fhere is much typical Hall clarinet, 
but the DeParis horn and Johnson piano 
are rarer pleasures. Sidney’s quiet tone 
doesn’t dominate the ensembles forcibly, 
but he controls them, nevertheless, by 
unfailingly apt phrasing. On “Night 
Shift’, a slow blues, the gentle sadness of 
his repeated background figure adds 
enormously to Hall’s solo. The interplay 
between Shirley and James P. in_ the 
opening choruses is wonderfully fluid, 
soulful and evocative. James P. every- 
where demonstrates know-how and rich 
musicality, swinging easily but master- 
fully in his solos. Vic Dickenson plays 
as well here as on the famous Vanguards 
made a dozen years later, which ought 
to provoke thought in some quarters. As 
for Catlett, his accents have the authority 
of Traore Dougoufana’s with Les Ballets 
Africains. Recording quality is dim and 
a bit boxy, otherwise this EP is throughly 
recommended. The Greatest Jazz Cata- 
logue In the World (ad.) strong in arms 
and legs, is woefully undernourished in 
the body. Some LPs from this most fruit- 
ful of Blue Note’ periods would 
strengthen it considerably. 

The Earl Hines Quintet on Vogue EPV 
1144 is another group on no account to 
be missed, and here you have four of the 
best performances from the 1949 session. 
Great as are Buck Clayton and Barney 
Bigard, this is a date where the Father's 
piano dominates the proceedings with 
the purposeful assurance of genius 
rather than of mere greatness. Earl is a 
mature artist, like Louis, and here he 
concentrates On jazz essentials first, on 
beat and feeling. His music has the im- 
pact and vitality that have made him the 
King of jazz pianists, but it also has a 
kind of serenity that is the antithesis of 
the taut, neurotic modes of today’s inse- 
cure youngsters, whose intellectual and 
emotional development is surely imma- 
ture, if not arrested. 


“Night Life in Pompei” is a somewhat 
exotic blues creation by Earl and full of 
the surprises that he loves. The electrify- 
ing chord that changes the climate so 
completely between Buck’s and Barney’s 
solos, and the admirable accompaniment 
to the latter, are particularly worth 
noting. Earl’s talent as a soloist is 
recognized almost everywhere, but as an 
accompanist he is hardly less formidable. 
On “Air France Stomp” his two swinging 
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choruses contrast one with the other, 
contrast sobriety with imagination. 
Barney’s first chorus on his _ blues, 
“Rhythm Business’, is a lesson in how 
to swing on the clarinet without resort 
to, shall we say, ornithology. The routine 
of “Chicago” is stamped all over with 
Earl’s personality and his affection for 
the number is very evident in_ his 
excellent solo chorus. 

Brunswick OE 9256 by the Rev. Kelsey 
and his congregation complements the 
Ward Sisters LP without being as excit- 
ing. The kind of religious service 
represented here depends for effect on 
the ability of the preacher to arouse and 
stimulate his flock. Compression into 
three-minute lengths lessens his chances 
and accounts for some self-consciousness, 
but the whole bunch is usually rolling 
before the end of each number. A fugi- 
tive from a British traditionalist band is 
to be heard on trombone in the back- 
ground. Lionel Hampton and his big 
bands almost exactly parallel this kind 
of activity, for Lionel, on any of his three 
instruments, takes the preacher’s role and 
capably stimulates the roughest of un- 
ready bands into something like a state 
of frenzy. We prefer frenzy to death. 
Esquire has very wisely issued “Django” 
by the Modern Jazz Quartet on an EP 
(106). This melancholy memorial has a 
depth of feeling altogether rare in 
“modern” jazz. The piano solo by John 
Lewis is really moving. ‘‘Milano”, on the 
reverse, is less impressive, but though the 
jazz beat is weak, it is impossible not to 
admire the beautiful supporting chords 
that Lewis plays. This is, perhaps, peri- 
pheral jazz, but it is inventive and 
listenable, and important to know as a 
landmark no matter which side you are 
on in the approaching death struggle 
between the instinctives and intellectuals 
of jazz. 

Felsted ESD 3018, by Don Byas, is an 
amusing memento from 1947, when bop 
was smart enough for recording execu- 
tives to press non-bop musicians into 
playing bop numbers. Neither Byas, 
Tyree Glenn nor Peanuts Holland com- 
promise their reputations in their solos, 
but they conform to requirements by 
furnishing the silly ensemble riffs that 
were then fashionable. If you can 
stomach these, you will find good solos 
in between. “Please Don’t Talk”, origi- 
nally issued under Tyree’s name, makes 
no bow of any kind and is the most 
righteous track. 

Last but not least, we have “The 
Strolling Mr. Eldridge” again, on Colum- 
bia SEB 10036. The track here is ‘When 
Your Lover Has Gone”, on which Roy 
creates a most sensitive variation at 
medium tempo (not at up-tempo as the 
sleeve says), and swings all the way. He 
opens with a gentle tone that sounds—as 
often with Louis — as though he were 
merely breathing into the horn, although 
the notes are tellingly articulated. He 
builds io a moment of passion, then re- 
turns to the sadness of memory, the title 
of the number and the nature of the 
melody implicit in every bar. The house 
rhythm section—Peterson and Co.—do 
their usual efficient job, but it is oddly 
colourless and never very sympathetic to 
the soloist’s development. 
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Outside of New York is the seaside 
resort of Atlantic City. It features a large 
ballroom called the Steel Pier and it was 
here that I had the good fortune to inter- 
view the Stan Kenton band. 

Opinions on Kenton differ for some 
have called him a fraud, whilst others 
have hailed him as a prophet. Be as- 
sured he is no fraud and as for a prop- 
het, the dictionary defines that as “an 
inspired poet”. So perhaps we can call 
him a prophet of sorts spreading the 
gospel of=modern music. 


LOVES JAZZ 
It was a great pleasure meeting Stan 
as I have always wanted to ta!k to him. 
having a great respect for his music and 
his intelligent presentation of modern 
jazz. The man’s personality is mag- 
netic—-he attracts your attention § as 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


reports on 


STAN KENTON 


soon as he enters the room. He really 
loves jazz, his interests being not only in 
the music itself, but also in its produc- 
tion (concert and _ recordings), sales, 
literature, clubs, and organizations, etc. 
His scope does not include interests in 
Traditional or Swing elements, but this 
is understandable, for his thoughts re- 
volve entirely around his own work and 
chosen idiom. Another facet in his 
personality is his seriousness towards 
modern jazz. He feels it is an art form 
and promotes it therefore with respect. 
There is nothing unhealthy in this atti- 
tude, for whether jazz be happy or sad, it 
is serious music and not something to be 
tossed aside as a moments passing 
“excitement”. 


HAPPY GROUP 


I think that Stan's character rubs off 
on his men as they are the most clean 
cut, decent, and happy looking group 
of individuals I have ever seen. No 
affected jive talk but just a group of first 
rate musicians intent on playing good 
modern music. (Lest my readers think I 
am anti-Trad, I can assure them that 
both the De Paris and Lewis bands show 
the same degree of seriousness and good 
taste as do the Kenton band). 

Of the music scene, Stan told me that 
he finds more and more people becoming 
modern enthusiasts but that jazz still has 
a long way to go. On his last European 
tour he found that world interest in 
modern jazz is coming to the fore. When 
1 questioned him about some of the 
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European talent he used, he said. “it was 
a real pleasure for myself and all the 
boys to have Don Rendell and Harry 
Klein with us; they are really fine musi- 
cians”. Earlier in the evening Lennie 
Niehaus and trumpeter Phil Gilbert told 
me the same: thine. 


ANN RICHARDS 


Also sitting with us was Stan's number 
one fan, his charming and beautiful wife. 
Ann Richards,—-formerly the band’s 
vocalist. Mrs. Kenton's admiration for 
her husband's work is praiseworthy al- 
though I’m afraid she is a little narrow- 
minded towards other aspects of jazz. 
She was perturbed over a recent poll in 
one of our leading music journals which 
had Ellington “way up there”. How a 
man who has been musically stagnant for 
some eight years now can be listed so 
high in a poll makes me wonder too if 
perhaps we don't sentimertalize a little 
The Duke still plays the same old tunes 
using only different musicians—none of 
whom, I may add, can match the origi- 
nals like Rex, Cootie, or Barney. When 
you listen to the advancement of the 
Kenton unit and the ability of his men 
to sound like themselves and not like 
carbon copies of those who preceded 
them, it makes one wonder. Again don't 
misunderstand my intent, | don’t mean 
he should change his style completely. 
but he should add something new. For 
example. the Basie band still plays in the 
same way but they aren't playing 
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“Jumping at the Woodside”, “Topsy” or 
“One O'Clock Jump”, any longer for 
they have a good library of new things 
by Ernie Wilkins, Neal Hefti, etc. Nor 
does Joe Newman play Clayton’s solos, 
or Frank Wess play those of Pres. Be 
that as it may, the Kenton band has 
been slighted on many polls which is a 
shame as there is a band that is con- 
sistently great and always progressing. 
I will admit that occasionally Stan gets 
close to movie music but they mainly 
play jazz. Anytime you buy a ticket for 
a Kenton concert you wi!l see and hear 
plenty of iazz with plenty of solos and 
soloists. 

The current group caught at the Steel 
Pier keep up the tradition that gave us 
stars like Shorty Rogers, June Christy, 
Bud Shank, Shelly Manne, Eddie Bert, 
etc. While the music was mainly for 
dancing the iazz feeling always came 
through. Most of the numbers played 
were standards but many soloists were 
neard, Lennie Niehaus being par‘icularly 
fine on “I Remember You”. 

He plaved many solos during the night 
all of which proved that he is one of the 
really top alto men today. As to his 
being emotionallv frigid. Lennie plays 
the way he feels and if his approach 
sounds cool it does not mean he doesn’t 
blow “hot’—he iust swings in his own 
way. 

DO THEY SWING? 


On the sub‘ect of swinging, modern 
iazzmen, and the Kenton band in parti- 
cular, have been accused of not swinging. 
I wish the dissenters had been with me 
when the band v!ayed “Youne Blood”, 
for thev were lifted into one big swing- 
ing unit whose very pulse you could 
feel from head to toe. 

The new tenor man, Billy Root from 
Philadelphia. blew some fine hard-toned 
teror: and Pepper Adams on his one 
solo showed that he was a baritone man 
from whom we shall hear more in the 
fotvre. The other attraction was this 
year’s new star, Bill Perkins, He is of 
the Getz school of thought, and I think 
he carries on where Getz left off. His 
solos never weaken, always build and 
he evhibits a fine technique, and a won- 
de-fyl rourd tone. 

The rhvthm section was solid and 
swirging with Mel Lewis. a much im- 
nroved drummer since I last saw him. 
Ralovh Blaze continues to be Stan’s best 
rhvthm guitarist since Bob Aherne. and 
in the brass section both Vinnie Tanno 
and Sam Noto plaved well. 

The survrise to me were the two trom- 
hare salnicts, Roh Fitzpatrick blows a 
facile, well-toned horn, and is a credit 
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to Stan’s trombone section — always 
one of his strongest features. But the 
g-eat surprise was valve trombonist Kent 
Larsen, who really ‘‘wails”. Every solo 
was a gem for ideas, technique, and 
emotion. Stan has a great musician here! 

Your writer had to leave before the 
session ended, but went away satisfied 
that he had heard some of the best 
modern azz anywhere! 
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CHARLIE LAWRENCE. 
Continued from page 7. 


mate approach, and I for one would like 
to see what he can do if given the chance. 
Paul Howard said of him, “I have seen 
him work twelve hours at the piano. He 
wasn’t practising runs or playing exer- 
cises. He was working out things”. 
These days, many musicians of the cool 
school have gone out on the classical 
limb so far that they cannot arrange. 
compose or play jazz. This jazz blind 
alley was aptly described by the sharp- 
witted Sammy Davis Junior recently. 
According to a Down Beat box squib, 
Sammy p'‘ayed a high school benefit 
during which he included a_ trumpet 
number. During a question period after- 
ward he was asked by one of the stu- 
dents if he read notes and Sammy re- 
plied, “Well, yes I do. But iust enough 
not to louse uv my playing”. 

I spoke to Paul Howard on the ’phone 
iust as I was finishing this piece and he 
said of Charlie Lawrence, “There was 
so much music in him that he walked 
around in a dream and I would have to 
shake him out of it sometimes”. Howard 
was generous in his praise of Lawrence. 
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An appreciation 
of 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


DAVID SHARPE 


“Those who say Ellington has deserted 
jazZ should not worry—he has never 
played it”. Thus spake Rudi Blesh in 
“Shining Trumpets”. Is this true or just 
another of the sweeping statements of 
which jazz critics are so fond? 

If one considers that New Orleans 
style is the only true iazz, then. of course, 
the statement is fully justfied, for Elling- 
ton has never professed to play this kind 
of music. If, however, the broader view 
is taken that iazz is composed of many 
forms of music. then Ellington’s music 
must be included. 

How shall jazz be defined then, to 
include styles other than that of New 
Orleans? The concise Oxford Dictionary 
states “syncopated music and dancing 
of U.S. Negro origin; noisy or grotesque 
proceedings”. This is not a great help to 
Ellington fans for beauty of form, har- 
mony, colour and tone are the very 
antithesis of grotesque and the four 
qualities listed are ever present in Elling- 
ton’s music. Jazz. therefore, is not satis- 
factorily defined in Oxford. To me, jazz 
is a form of music stemming from the 
folk songs, blues and celebration tunes 
of the Negro and incorporating influen- 
ces from the Latin Americas and Europe. 
Some of it I like; some sends me crawl- 
ing for a deep, soundproof hole. 


HEAD AND HEART 


On this basis Ellington plays jazz, he 
plays it feelingly from the heart and 
head together, and the appeal of his 
music is to both organs. He has never 
fitted into a neat little mould labelled 
‘hot’ or ‘cool’ but has adapted ideas from 
both schools to blend together with his 
own ideas and ideals. 

His personal details are sufficiently 
well known to need only the briefest 
mention here. Born Edward Kennedy 
Ellington on April 29th. 1899, in Wash- 
ington D.C.. he attended high school and 
it is said that this is where he earned 
the nickname of ‘Duke’ because of his 
natty attire and loftv ambitions. A few 
viano lessons were sufficient to obtain 
him engagements in Washington cafes 
as a iazz pianist and as a member of 
various large orchestras where he met 
Whetsel, Greer, Hardwick and ‘Bubber’ 
Miley. who were later to become mem- 
bers of his own orchestra. 

In 1926. he moved to New York’s 
Kentucky Club and although not an in- 
stantaneous success with the pseudo- 
barbaric jungle stvle, it was soon appar- 
ent that here was an orchestra with 
something different to offer. In late 1927, 
he moved to the famous Cotton Club 
under the wine of publisher Irving Mills 
and from then on has never looked back. 
What made his orchestra of the thirties 


such a popular and critical success? 
Surely it was the fact that here was an 
orchestra composed of master musicians, 
each capable, not only of brilliant solo 
playing, but also of correctly integrated 
ensemble work. The suave trombone of 
Laurence Brown contrasting with the 
bite and fire of ‘Tricky Sam’; the smooth 
alto of Johnny Hodges; Cootie Williams’ 
brilliant use of plunger mute; Rex 
Stewart’s driving horn; Bigard’s fluent 
clarinet, all combining to form the 
unmistakeable Ellington sound. 

Good musicians, however, need good 
music and arrangements, and this was 
provided by the presiding genius of 
Ellington at the keyboard, who rocked 
the whole orchestra in a style equalled 
only by few. 


THE THIRTIES 


Right through the thirties Ellington 
poured out brilliant arrangements. 
arrangements which could transform a 
jaded pop tune such as “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree’ into a master- 
piece of relaxed, rocking jazz music. 
The originals flowed from his pen, 
unforgettable originals which sound as 
fresh today as when they were first 
minted. This period was a period of 
experimentation with new pastel tones, a 
period of advancement in his brass 
scoring—the trombone trio in “Slippery 
Horn” is a worthy example. It was a 
period when he experimented with har- 
mony and melody, simple tunes scored 
against delicate harmonic backgrounds, 
the one essential to the other—the 
beautiful “Blue Tune” is a_ perfect 
demonstration of this. In 1933, the 
Fllington Orchestra gave a concert in 
London which, we are told by privileged 
elders, will be remembered as long as 
jazz is played. We unfortunate young- 
sters can onlv envy and listen to our 
records. Such was the stature of the 
orchestra in the eyes of the public that it 
was no idle boast to label it “Duke 
Ellington and his Famous Orchestra”. 

One fault that was noticeable during 
the ‘thirties was in the ensemble sound 
of the saxes, due to the lack of a good 
tenor pvlaver. Barnev Bigard. excellent 
clarinetist tho’ he was, produced a rather 
squeaky tone on tenor which tended to 
snoil the mellow sound of the orchestra. 
This was remedied in 1940, when Ben 
Webster took over the tenor spot. 

So started Fllineton’s most vroductive 
period. A period during which his cree 
tive powers eradually turred towar? ; 
descriptive music—music which desc t- 
bed people, Harlem scenes and movds. 
His orchestral personnel contained the 
greatest array of talent it ever contained 
and Ellington himself stre*ched his 
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powers to obtain the ultimate in logical 
three-minute musical expression. 

The war interrupted our enjoyment of 
the band’s records and when the bop 
fanatic declared war on the traditional 
fanatics, one pondered on Ellington’s in- 
entions. The recordings of 1948 provi- 
ded the answer. Experimenting again, 
he incorporated into his scheme only 
the best of the ‘modern’ ideas and intro- 
duced new ones. These were the experi- 
ments which produced the eerie “On A 
Turquoise Cloud”: the masterpiece of 
pictorial music described elusive woman- 
hood which he called “Lady of the 
Lavender Mist”: and the very experimen- 
tal “Clothed Woman”. New pastel tone 
colours were introduced, new blends of 
instruments were attested, new harmonic 
and rhythmic patterrs were blended with 
the beautiful melodies. Yet the overall 
effect was still unmistakeably Ellington- 
ian. 

PROGRESS 

The tendency at this time was towards 
small groups trying frantically to keep 
cool and play their notes anywhere but 
on the beat. Ellington resisted this ter- 
dency, however, and _ continued to 
produce the same warm flow of sound 
and. in the process, managed to sound 
more advanced than the ice cool school. 

Progress continued until “The Tat- 
tooed Bride” was vroduced in 1950. This 
was one of nis first long compositions 
and notable for the fluent clarinet of 
limmv Hamiltor obvious!v representing 
the bride. The piece is definitely modern 
in concevtion but is not deliberately 
modernised so that all semblance of form 
and melodv is lost in a maze of confused 
thinkine. At the same time. extended 
versions of old favourites such as “Mood 
Indivo” were recorded, extensiors which 
broadened the scove of these comvosi- 
tions to include new ideas on descriptive 
moods. Perhavs the most successful of 








his long compositions to date is “A Tone 
Parallel to Harlem”, a piece of music 
which at first is a littke overwhelming in 
it's tremendous breadth and power. 

Widespread changes of personnel which 
preceded the recording of “A Tone 
Parallel to Harlem” indicated a change 
of policy. More “modern” players were 
recruited but not for the purpose of 
playing “modern music” only. They were 
introduced to infuse new blood into an 
ageing orchestra whilst retaining the 
general pattern of Ellington’s policy so 
that today the orchestra still retains the 
inimitable mellow, Ellington sound. 


A UNIQUE ORGANISATION 


It may be safely stated that the Elling- 
ton organisation is unique. What is the 
secret of its success even in the years 
when its style was said to be out of 
fashion? Surely it is the fact that 
Ellington has always believed in his ideas 
and has the courage to put them into 
practice. Invaluable to him has been the 
respect of his musicians, their ability to 
correctly interpret his idesa, their ability 
to perform individual feats of virtuosity 
and perfect ensemble playing. Through 
the years, Ellington has constantly sear- 
ched for advancement of jazz as a 
recognised form of musical art. He has 
introduced classical influences from 
modern classical composers but his music 
has never sounded anything other than 
jiazz—unlike the music from certain West 
Coast Jazz Studios. Although responsible 
for an occasional shocker such as the un- 
happy “Suddenly It Jumped”, he must 
rank in the forefront of all jazz com- 
posers. 

What of his own performances at the 
piano? As a soloist he is not at his best 

-he is not of the stature of Garner or 
Tatum—but as the leader of his orches- 
tra, rocking the whole band from the 
piano stool, he produces masterly work. 

To select any individual from the or- 
chestra for special praise, is an unenvi- 
able task as all its members contribute 
to its success, but my personal selection 
is Harry Carney, the master player of 
the baritone sax of any school of 
thought, past or present. 

Ellington—the name is known through- 
out musical circles and the appeal of his 
music will last long after other less well- 
planned and executed forms of jazz have 
died an unlament<d death, for the appeal 
is based on melody, rhythm, delicacy and 
colour—basic jazz essentials. 











It is rumoured that there is strong 
possibility that Louis Armstrong will be 
with us again in November or December 
of this year. He has been contracted to 
make a film here (minus the All Star's), 
and it is also hoped that the Musicians 
Union will allow him to make a few 
concert appearances fronting a selected 
band of British musicians. 

We shall probably have more to say 
about the latter point when it comes to 
pass, and when we know who has been 
selected to play with the great man, but 
at the present time we are more con- 
cerned with the ‘knocking’ Louis is 
getting in the American press, and else- 
where. 

What is the reason for this churlish- 
ness towards the world’s greatest jazz 
entertainer? Is it because Louis has be- 
come so financially successful that his 
(to our mind) well deserved prosperity 
is causing jealousy? Or is it because the 
type of jazz that he loves to play is not 
too fashionable with those American 
critics who so love to decry him? 

That ace disparger of anything tradi- 
tional, Leonard Feather, in a recent issue 
of Downbeat, made sneering references 
to the ‘Armstrong vaudeville show’ which 
toured Italy. Nathaniel Hentoff took 
pleasure in the New Musical Express to 
give publicity to what he called the ex- 
cellent summing up of Armstrong’s 
de‘erioration in an article by John S. 
Wilson of the New York Times. He was 
joined in his condemnation of Louis by 
our old friend Albert McCarthy who. 
although happy to discredit Louis, didn’t 

strangely enough—-even take _ the 
trouble to hear him during his recent tour 
of this country. 

Even our own contributor Doulas 
Hague had to report on a scathing article 
on Louis in the Metronome by Harold 
Lovette. Hague excused himself for giv- 
ing Louis such a bad press, but went on 
to damn him with the faintest praise 
imaginable. To say that the All Stars 
played terrible pseudo-Dixie was, we 
thought, a pretty damning statement, and 
one we can only believe if the Armstrong 





group play differently in America than 
they do when on tour abroad. 

No, Mr. John S. Wilson and the rest 
needn’t be disturbed because the per- 
formances by the Armstrong AIl Stars 
are accepted here as_ outstanding 
examples of American jazz. We accepted 
Louis as the great jazz figure he is and 

always will be. We saw none of the 
‘rastus’ showmanship the Americans 
accuse him of, but we did see a great 
entertainer having fun and giving much 
enjoyment to others. 

We also enjoyed a great deal of the 
music as provided by Satchmo, Trummy 
Young, Edmond Hall and Billy Kyle. 
and despite what his detractors say to the 
contrary, we still think Louis is the 
greatest musician in jazz today. 

We shall be extremely interested to 
hear the recorded results of Norman 
Granz’s recent Hollywood Bowl concert 

featuring Armstrong and the All Stars. 
For this performance Granz substituted 
Oscar Peterson, Ray Brown and Alvin 
Stroller for the normal Armstrong 
rhythm team, and (excellent thought) 
redlaced Velma Middleton with the great 
Ella Fitzgerald. Also, to give Louis a 
little stimulus, it was hoped that Rov 
‘Little Jazz’ Eldridge would join in the 
proceedings. We can imagine that this 
latter course would quite probably work 
in reverse, but the whole idea was a very 
good one and we hope the venture met 
with the success it deserved. 

When Louis was over herve last May 
he told us that when he retired he would 
like to settle down in Britain—he likes 
the country and he likes its people. It 
was a pretty nice compliment to you all 
and, heaven knows, we should be very 
happy to have him here, but it should be 
remembered that the weather during his 
stay behaved itself remarkably well. 

Despite what the American critics say 
about old Satchmo, we should love to 
have him with us for always—but we 
can't imagine he would be brave enough 
to withstand the rigours of a really 
typical British summer. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Ravers inc. reformed? 

Once upon a time there lived a group 
of raving musicians masquerading under 
the name of the Magnolia Jazz Band and 
led by Mick Mulligan. Well, maybe that 
is still the case. but to all outward 
appearances the Mick Mulligan Orchestra 
seems to have settled down into a mellow 
and respectable middle age. It provides 
competent musical backgrounds (with 
arrangements yet) to hit records by a one 
time blues shouter called George Melly, 
and it recently performed at the BBC's 
first live jazz broadcast from the Festival 
Hall. What with expanding waistlines 
and receding hairlines on our friends, 
we're beginning to get an apprehensive 
feeling about old age. 

The broadcast was a transmission from 
one of the NJF’s regular Tuesday 
concerts in the Recital Room. It didn’t 
start until about 11 o’clock at night, and 
so the concert was late and the broadcast 
came as a kind of bonus for the audience. 
It was well attended, especially by non- 
ticket holding guests and visitors back- 
Stage. We were intrigued by one little 
lady who hovered avariciously at the 
back of the band with a huge shorthand 
notebook filling pages with pencilled 
notes. When we sidled up to her to see 
what it was all about, she admitted to 
being there on behalf of a magazine, she 
wouldn’t say which one. We found out 
later that her ticket had been issued to 
“What’s On”, but nothing about the 
Festival Hall or Mick Mulligan appeared 
in that publication as far as we know, so 
probably she was just somebody’s girl 
friend. Pity--the jazz game could do 
with a few attractive writers. 

The music prior to the broadcast was 
very ragged, although it improved as the 
evening went on. The high spot of this 
part of the session was the appearance of 
Keith Christie as a guest star. He played 
“Muskrat Ramble” and was all over the 
rest of front line. George Melly who 
compered the show, was in great form. 
He has a keen wit which is tempered only 
by his sense of humour and never by the 
dictates of propriety. He was warned 
to stick strictly to the script when on the 
air. 

From the moment that the red light 
flashed its message, a_ transformation 
came over the band. It played so much 
better that it might well have been a 
different group of people, and the 
Opening number, “Keeping Out Of 
Mischief Now” was better than we've 
ever heard Mick and his band play be- 
fore. Only George’s singing seems to have 
suffered from this search for betterment. 
What was once bawdy and vital now has 
a plum in the mouth, constrained sound. 


Record enthusiasts please note 

For those of you who like being 
present at “Occasions”, we recommend 
tne NJF’s 100th concert in the Recital 
Koom on November 20th. Ken Colyer 
and his band, who played at the first one, 
have been booked tor this century maker. 
Rumours that the NJF have bought Ken 
a new trumpet and a new set of false 
teeth are incorrect, but a gala night is 
promised. 


Re-enter the villian— triumphant 

After that concert in 1949, when Bechet 
defied a Ministry of Labour ruling and 
played al ine Wintergaraen Theatre, tne 
wise heads of the jazz business prophesi- 
ed that if ever any American musicians 
were let into the country again, Bechet 
would certainly not be amongst them. 

After the first storm of applause, 
Bechet and Bert Wilcox. who had 
promoted the concert, were arraigned as 
the culprits responsible for antagonising 
“authority” and probably postponing the 
free exchange of musicians indefinitely. 
Be that as it may Bechet returned in 
triumph last month and completed a 
highly successful tcur of the country 
under the auspices of Harola Davison. 
It would have been a nice twist if Bert 
Wilcox could have promoted the tour 
but no matter. 

The opening concert was at the 
Albert Hall at the impossible time of 
2 o'clock on Sunday afternoon. Only 
the Jazz Jamboree attempted a more 
unlikely time than that. Despite this 
however, the hall was very nearly full 
and there an expectant atmosphere 
heightened by the fountain and greenery 
from the “Proms” decor in the centre of 
the arena. 

The Lyttelton Band played for the 
first half of the concert, and, for our 
money, were the hit of the show. The 
band maintained a consistently good 
standard, and it swang like mad-——no 
doubt inspired by the drums of Eddie 
Taylor. The choice of numbers centred 
around the Mainstream approach, with 
“Christopher Columbus” and “You 
Brought A New Kind Of Love To Me” 
outstanding. There were magnificent 
Armstrong big band flavours from 
Humph; Bruce Turner's sole number 
“After You've Gone” gave him the 
opportunity to show his most fluent and 
inventive form; and John Pickard seems 
to be dropping the raucous Trummy 
Young imitations for a more tasteful 
approach. He has improved tremendous- 
ly since he joined the band. 

All in all, this was a happy band, 
playing jazz that showed up the Andre 
Reweliotty band, which accompanied 
Bechet, as messy and = second rate. 
Reweliotty opened the second half with- 
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out Bechet, who joined them after a few 
numbers. The band’s solo efforts all 
seemed to be at frantic tempos and witn 
little thought for pattern or balanced 
form. Bechet, when he arrived, was more 
impressive--not so much for what he 
played but for his tremendous stage 
presence and apparent enthusiasm. He 
works almost as hard as Stan Kenton on 
stage. whipping himself and the sup- 
porting band into the sounds he wants. 
On thinking over his performance, it 
becomes apparent that he played com- 
paratively little solo soprano, and he was 
not on stage for a very long time. 
Nevertheless, he bore the stamp of a 
giant— despite his natty white trousers 
and yachting blazer, and he received an 
ovation which took recognition ,of the 
long services to jazz as well as his short 
services on that particular Sunday. 


Your socks don’t match— anything 

We were lured into a recent broadcast 
by the Cy Laurie band by the fact that 
Ken Sykora was compering the show. He 
is developing a very pleasant way of 
saying real nasty things, and we wanted 
to see what the vigourous music of Cy 
Laurie’s Windmill St. refugees could do 
to him. 

As it was, we were pleasantly 
surprised to find that another band was 
sharing the programme--namely The 
Diz Disley Soho String Quintet. This 
group may not be the most original in the 
world, but at least it is original in its 
choice of imitation. It is based firmly 
on the Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
recordings. And very well they are 
copied too. 

The programme opened with Cy and 
“Bourbon Street Parade” and the only 
noteworthy thing about the band was 
the presence of a girl pianist, who, we 
were informed by compere Sykora, had 
recently given up her studies at the Royal 
Academy to play with Cy. He didn’t say 
which Royal Academy, but presumably it 
wasn’t of Music, or she would have 
known better. 

The Disley group was led by some 
fluorescent orange socks on the feet of 
Disley himself, and included Jim Bray 
on bass, Neville Skrimshire and Danny 
Pursord on guitars and a swinging fiddle 
player called Bob Clarke. They are a 
group of musicians who come together 
when ever possible, which isn’t often, to 
try to create Django’s jazz. Considering 
the lack of regular rehearsal, the music 
was good- it shone like pure gold com- 
pared with its partner on the programme 

and generally it was like a fuzzy carbon 
copy of the real thing. If it develops from 
here into originality, this group will be a 
very welcome addition. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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BOB::BURNS: 


GEORGE 
MULLIGAN AND HIS BAND 


MELLY with MICK 


Kingdom Coming; I’m A Ding Dong 
Daddy 


(Decca F10763—Ss. 7d.) 


“Kingdom” is an amusing piece, in 
which George Melly fails to make the 
most of an excellent lyric by adopting 
a curiously sepulchral voice. The reverse 
is typical Melly fare, with the Mulligan 
band providing pleasant relief; the 
rhythm section is either very weak or 
has been badly under-recorded. 


G.L. 


JOE TURNER 


Corrine Corrina; Morning, 
And Night 


(London HL-E—8301—6s.) 


The fact that it has taken the modern 
craze for “rock and roll” to bring Joe 
Turner any sort of commercial recogni- 
tion is something of which to be any- 
thing but proud. However, no doubt it 
makes life more tolerable for Joe himself. 
These two performances are typical of 
his present commercial work, supported 
by a chorus and the usual R and B. 
jump group. Neither the old standard 
on the first side, nor the corny modern 
concoction on the reverse has any par- 
ticular merit, except that Joe does even 
this sort of thing better than most of 
them. 


Noon 


P.T. 


EXTENDED PLAY — 45°s 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ALL STARS 


Atlanta Blues; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; 
Yellow Dog Blues; Beale Street 
Blues 


(Philips BB7 12063—11s. 10d.) 


Here is a fine EP by the 1954 All Stars. 
“Atlanta”, more usually known = as 
“Pallet On The Floor” has some good 
singing from Louis and a very lilting 
and finely toned chorus by Bigard. 
“Hagar’s” shows off Louis’s golden tone; 
his long vocal sounding completely 
relaxed. 

The other two well known blues have 
more singing in the Armstrong manner. 
The ensembles on “Yellow Dog” are 
wonderfully toned, and Louis’s lead in 
to the finale of “Beale St” is pure vintage 
Armstrong at its best. 

S:T. 


Armstrong (tpt), Trummy Young (tmb), Barney 
Bigard (cit), Billy Kyle (pno), Arvell Shaw (bass), 
Barrett Deens (drs), Recorded 12th, 12th. 14th 
July 1954. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
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MIKE BUTCHER: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Someday; You'll Be Sorry; Sincerely; 
Your Cheatin’ Heart; Ramona 


(Brunswick OE9203—l11s. 10d.) 

Four standards from Louis’ inimitable 
reperioire make a charming record. All 
have been issued in standard form, and 
he makes the most of them, both vocally 
and trumpet-wise. My choice is on 
“Cheatin’ Heart”, but I commend them 
all for complete listenability if the editor 
will permit such a word in his columns. 

G.L. 


Rhythm and Blues with CHUCK 
BERRY 
Maybellene; Wee Wee Hours; Thirty 
Days; Together 
(London RE-U_ 1053—lIls. 10d.) 


n “Maybellence” Berry is back with 
car fixation, and shouts his tale against 
the usual slugging accompaniment. 
“Thirty Days” is similar in style, and the 
best of the bunch. Unusual for this type 
of song, it has traces of wit, for which 
Chuck or his lyric writers are to be 
commended. 

“Together” starts oddly enough with 
‘spaceship’ effects; but becomes nothing 
but a Nat Cole impersonation. If he were 
a better singer, Berry might have made 
something of “Wee Hours”, for the agile 
piano is well up to blues group standard, 
but in this he is too flat and offhand. 

G.B. 


PETE BROWN AND MARSHALL 
ROYAL 

That’s My Weakness Now (a); 

Funky Feelin’ Blues (b); ’S wonderful 

(c); It's The Talk Of The Town (d) 


(EmArcy ERE1504—1I1s. 10d.) 


The Pete Brown Quintet leads off with 
the first track, and I find I prefer his 
supporting musicians to his own jump 
alto, which has never fascinated me. The 
rarely heard Joe Thomas (tpt) and Kenny 
Kersey (pno) are effective on both tracks, 
and Pete’s alto is more incisive in “Talk”. 
It was the Marshall Royal group, how- 
ever, which caught my ear in no uncertain 
manner. Ben Webster helps him on tenor, 
and together they produce a ripe sound. 
As a cornerman in the Basie band it is 
hardly surprising to find that the lively 
drumming is by Jonah Jones. From the 
tone of his sleeve notes there can be no 
doubt that colleague Stanley Dance has 
more than passing admiration for Mr. 
Brown—a point on which we agree to 
disagree. I would still buy this record for 
the sounds of messrs. Royal and Webster 
especially in “ ’°S wonderful”. 

G.L. 


A & D: Peter Brown (alto), Joe Thomas (tpt), 
Kenny Kersey (pno), Milton Hinton (bs), J. 
Heard (ds). 

B & C: Marshall Royal (alto), Ben Webster 
(ten), Bobby Tucker (pno), Jo Jones (ds). 
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334 
STANLEY DANCE: KEITH 
Rhythm and Blues with BO DIDDLEY 


Bo Diddley; I’m A Man; Bring It To 
Jerome; Pretty Thing 


(London RE-U 1054) 


This is rather remarkable. London 
have apparently started a new series of 
EP’s entitled ‘Rhythm and Blues with 
re I have heard two this month 
and neither are R and B records in to- 
day’s accepted sense of the word. These 
recordings by Bo Diddley have about 
as much to do with Bill Haley as has 
King Oliver. This is nearer the original 
‘Race’ blues—primitive but with a solid 
beat. 

To add to the confusion of the modern 
music fans who are tempted by the R 
and B tag, all of these tracks have strong 
Latin American rhythms. Bo Diddley lies 
somewhere between a calypso singer and 
a Country Blues shouter. The recording 
quality is poor on all tracks, but the 
material is interesting, if only for its 
surprise value. 

B.N. 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
BAND with NEVA RAPHAELLO 


When The Saints Go Marching In; 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band; 
Dippermouth Blues 


(Philips BBE 12068—IIs. 10d.) 


This is an uneven disc. Uneven, I 
should explain, between fair and bad. 
Nearly all of ‘The Saints’ can be dismis- 
sed as bad. There is some interesting 
niano from Joop Schrier and some ter- 
rible singing from Neva Raphaello. 

On the other side, there are no vocals 
and the band line up changes. ‘Alexander 
Ragtime Band’ is given a two trumpet 
and tuba treatment—a la Watters—and 
the result is effective, although the swing 
is a little heavily and stodgily defined. 
On the last track, the British interpreta- 
tion of the Revival is followed. Trumpet, 
trombone and clarinet provide an overall 
sound such as one might have expected 
to hear in a British jazz club of some 
two or three years ago. The musicianship 
is better, of course, but the conception 
is no further advanced. 

This is traditional jazz of an unpre- 
tentious and mainly uninteresting stan- 


dard. 
B.N. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
I Can’t Face The Music; Remember; 
My Man; He’s Funny That Way 
(Columbia SEB10035—Ill1s. 14d.) 


After a series of very moderate re- 
leases on Columbia Clef, Miss Holiday 
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GOODWIN : 


seems suddenly to have found a new 
lease of life on these four tracks. I still 
feel that her voice and her style have lost 
the freshness and inspiration of her 
records ten years ago, when she reigned 
almost unchallenged in the realms of 
contemporary jazz singers. My favourite 
track is “Music”, a revival of the tune 
she sang so exquisitely with Teddy Wil- 
son’s modest studio group. Now she has 
all the big names, Quinichette, Newman, 
Peterson, Shavers, Greene, to help her 
out in the studio, and the result is no 
more than just pleasing. “My Man” has 
the nostalgia which she contrives, but 
none of the zest which I look for in her 


singing. 
G.L. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW 
ORLEANS BAND 
Tishomingo Blues; You Always 
Hurt The One You Love; Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band; Maryland, My 
Maryland 
(Brunswick OE 9257—\1ls. 10d.) 


Bunk Johnson’s records, like those of 
the other New Orleans primitives, must 
be selected with care. When they’re good, 
they’re very very good, but when they’re 
bad, they are horrid. I cannot agree with 
the writer of the notes that these are 
among the finest of Bunk’s recordings, 
for three of the tracks are only mediocre, 
although “Tishomingo” has something 
about it which makes it endure. There 
is greater relaxation in this than in the 
other trakes; Alton Purnell’s piano is 
pleasant, and George Lewis has struck 
a lucky run. 

As a matter of interest, one title here— 
“Maryland”—was recorded in the same 
vear (1945) by another band of old timers 
from the same southern city. Kid Ory’s 
version is available on the magnificent 
Vogue LP, and it is instructive to com- 
pare the two. No comment needed. There 
is much better Bunk Johnson music than 


this. 
G.B. 


Bunk Johnson (cnt), Jim Robinson (tmb). 
George Lewis (clt), Alton Purnell (pno). Lawrence 
Marrero (gtr), Alcide Pavageau (bs), Baby Dodds 
(dms). November 2Ist, 1945. 


THE REVEREND KELSEY (with 
congregation) 

I'm A Witness For The Lord; I’m 

A Royal Child; Where Is The Lion 

In The Tribe Of Judea; Shine For 


Jesus 
(Brunswick OE 9256—1ls. 10d.) 


Mr. Kelsey will be known to many 
from the recordings which are available 
on 78 r.p.m.; but it is useful to have the 
tracks put together in this form, and no 
doubt this disc will find its way into 
many collections as an illustration of 
authentic Negro religious music. One 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


must, however, quarrel with the anony- 
mous writer who talks about “passionate 
yet tender reverence”, for there is no 
trace of tenderness here. I do not find 
Kelsey’s voice at all attractive, and its 
general tone is harsh and frantic. 

One delightful touch in this recording 
is the relaxed bouncing trombone to be 
heard in the background through the 
howls of the congregation; a real eccle- 
siastical sack but. 

G.B. 


ANDY KIRK AND HIS TWELVE 
CLOUDS OF JOY 
Walkin’ And Swingin’; Git; I’se A 
Muggin’; Until The Real Thing 
Comes Along 


(Columbia SEG 7647—10s. 54d.) 

_ Here is the second volume of excellent 
iiems from the Kirk Band. “Walkin’ And 
Swingin’ ” shows off the band at its best. 
The arrangement by Mary Lou Williams 
is a splendid one, and the band really 
swing on down. The fine tenor is by the 
late Dick Wilson—a splendid musician 
in the Coleman Hawkins tradition. “Git” 
contains a string of solos, and will enable 
you to judge what talent there was in 
this, today, almost forgotten Kansas City 
outfit. 

““Muggin” and “Real Thing” are more 
commercial, but the latter, complete with 
long vocal by Pha Terrell, was a ‘gim- 
mick-hit’ of the late thirties. S.T. 

Paul King, Earl Thompson, Harry Lawson 
(tpts), Ted Donnelly (tmb), John Harrington (clt, 
alto), John Williams (alto/ bari), Dick Wilson 
(enor), Claurde Williams (violin). Mary Lou 
Williams (pno), Ted Robinson (gtr), Booker 
Collins (bass), Ben Thigpen (drs), Recorded New 
York 2/3/6, 3/3/36, 11/3/36 and 2/4/36. 


HARRY KLEIN QUINTET 


Euphony; Monument; Poinciana; 
Pentagon 

(Columbia SEG 7647—10s. 54d.) 

Nothing radically wrong here. Harry 
and Vic Ash move with their customary 
ease through the unhackneyed sequences 
of a Stan Tracey line (1), two by Klein 
(2 and 4) and the standard ‘“Poinciana”’. 
No one gets stymied, and the rhythm, 
with bongos or without, keeps good time 
and has a sufficient degree of cohesion 
though the engineer’s weak presence on 
Sammy Stokes’ bass mars the overall 
balance. 

Nevertheless, the spark which could 
have lazed a creditable set into signifi- 
cance never catches fire, maybe because 
Harry, in particular, seems so scared of 
goofing that as a soloist he stays miles 
inside the potential bounderies of his 
ideas—as judged by the better themes 
and scores he writes. M.B. 

Harry Klein (bar), Vic Ash (clt), Stan Trasey 
(pno on traks 1 and 2), Dill Jones (pno on trac],s 


3 and4), Sammy Stokes (bs), Eddie Taylor (bs), 
Leslie Weeks (bongos on traks 3 and4) 
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PETER TANNER: 


33% 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


CARMEN McRAE 


Easy To Love; If I’m Lucky; Old 
Devil Moon; Tip Toe Gently 


(London EZ-N_ 19016—13s. 7d.) 


According to Bill Simon, who writes in 
a less than reserved manner about Miss 
McRae on the sleeve of this EP, she is 
the end. In evidence he points out that 
she was voted Downbeat’s New Vocal 
Star of 1954. 

Well, Downbeat and I differ over this 
little lady; because, on this showing, I 
think that she’s just plain ordinary. She 
seems very ill at ease with ‘Old Devil 
Moon’—admittedly a difficult number; 
and, although she copes adequately with 
such naturals as ‘Easy To Love’, she 
does nothing startling with the material. 
Anita O’Day does better on her LP is- 
sued this month. This has little to do 
with jazz anyway. ‘BN. 

Carmen McRae (vcl), acc. by Mat Matthews 
(accordian), Herbie Mann (flute and tenor), bs, 
gtr, dms, 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


When The Saints; Savoy Blues; 
Milenburg Joys; Tiger Rag 


(Parlophone GEP 8577—10s. 54d.) 


It is refreshing to review a British re- 
cord of this calibre which is not in any 
sense painful, and pleasant to hear a 
banjo which does not positively plod. 
The Saints are competent, spirited, and 
above all, light and easy. There is, for- 
tunately, no trace here of deep feeling, 
nor any attempt upon an alien folk cul- 
ture—a fact borne out by the choice of 
tunes. If any model has been followed, 
it would appear to be the O.D.J.B., and 
they navigate by a compass which points 
north, rather than towards the southern 
states. 

Curiously enough, I found all tracks 
equally enjoyable, and would commend 
this example to messrs. Bilk, Silk, and 
the lads from the other side of the Pen- 
nines. G.B. 


JUAN TIZOL AND WILLIE SMITH 


You Can’t Have Your Cake; 
Zanzibar; The Sphinx; Keblah 


(EmArcy ERE1503—I1s. 10d.) 


Shades of the old Lunceford band are 
awakened by the opening track, “Cake”, 
on which Willie Smith sings the vocal 
which he originally took with the group. 
The remaining tracks are originals by 
Tizol which stem from the time he joined 
Harry James. “Zanzibar” has an effective 
background riff of Ellingtonian flavour 
to set off his solo work, whilst “Sphinx” 
proves to be a moderate tempo piece 
which is ideal for Willie Smith. “Keblah” 
is so close to Duke’s own original theme 
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+ MAN | LOVE; YOU GO TO MY HEAD; EASY TO LOVE; 
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HAMP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE FLYING HOME; 
HAMP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE; TWO FINGER BOOGIE*; 
BEULAH’S BOOGIE; HEY-BA-BA-RE-BOP; 

RIDIN’ ON THE L AND Nf; TEMPO’S BOOGIE; 
HAMP’S WALKIN’ BOOGIE 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS SEPTET 
tLIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS QUARTET 


LA 8527 (Brunswick) 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS NEW FRENCH 
SOUND 


Volume 1 

VOICE OF THE NORTH ; CRAZY RHYTHM 

Lionel Hampton (vibes), Bernard Hulin, 

Benny Bailey, Nat Adderley (trumpets), Maurice 
Meunier (clarinet/tenor), William Boucaya (baritone), 
Dave Amram (French horn), René Urtréger (piano), 
‘Sacha Distel (guitar), Guy Pederson (bass), 

Mac Kac (drums) 

A LA FRENCH; ZEBU 

Lionel Hampton with the rhythm section only 

PDL 85002 (Felsted) 


Volume 2 

ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE ; NIGHT AND DAY 

Lionel Hampton (vibes), René Urtréger (piano), 
Sacha Distel (guitar), Guy Pederson (bass), 

Mac Kac (drums) 

| COVER THE WATERFRONT 

personnel as above, plus 

Bernard Hulin (trumpet), Maurice Meunier (tenor) 
RED RIBBON 

personnel as above plus 

Benny Bailey, Nat Adderley (trumpets), 

William Boucaya (baritone), Dave Amram (French horn) 
PDL 85006 

THE HAMPTON BOY 


BLUES FOR THE HOT oe DE LILLE 
IV’E FOUND A NEW B 


Lionel Hampton (vibes), Michel Attenoux (soprano sax), 
Raymond Fol (piano), Benoit Quersin (bass), 
Lean-Louis Viale (drums) 

ESD 3026 


ALL AMERICAN AWARD CONCERT 

HAMP’S BLUES; | KNOW THAT YOU KNOW; LOOSE WIG; 
HAMP’S BOOGIE-WOOGIE; OH, LADY BE GOOD; 

EVIL GAL BLUES; RED CROSS ; FLYING HOME 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LAT 8086 (Brunswick) 


_§ JUST JAZZ’ CONCERT STARDUST; 

THE LIONEL HAMPTON ALL-STARS 

_ Lionel Hampton (vibes), Willie Smith (alto), 
Corky Corcoran (tenor), Charlie Shavers (trumpet), 
Tommy Todd (piano), Barney Kessel (guitar), 

Slam Stewart (bass), Lee Young (drums) 

(2nd side: THE MAN | LOVE—without Hampton, 

and with Fackie Mills, drs.) 

LA 8531 (Brunswick) 

MOONGLOW MOONGLOW; WHEN WE'RE ALONE; 
"MEMORIES OF YOU; TIME ON MY HANDS; 

I'LL REMEMBER APRIL 

LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS QUINTET 
Lionel Hampton (vibes), Buddy Cole (organ), 
Fohn Leslie (guitar), Roy Fohnson (bass), 
Earl Walker (drums) 

LA 8551 (Brunswick) 


THE HAMP IN PARIS Volume 1 
BLUES FOR THE HOT CLUB DE FRANCE; 
WAILIN’ PANASSIE; SWEET LORRAINE; 
MISTER FEDOR 


EDL 87007 (Felsted) 


Volume 2 


SERENADE TO NICOLE’S MINK COAT; ELMAR THE 
STOCKBROKER; MEZZ AND THE HAMP; CRAZY HAMP 


EDL 87008 (Felsted) 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ALL-STARS 
personnel drawn from: 

Lionel Hampton (vibes; piano on Mister Fedor; 
drums on Crazy Hamp), Mezz Mezzrow (clarinet),, 
André Persianny (piano), Buddy Banks (bass), 
Kansas Fields or Curly Hamner (drums) 


Lionel Hampton and his all stars commence their British tour 
at the Empress Hall on October 21st 
There are eight excellent L.P.s on the Brunswick and 


Felsted labels . . . we feel sure that both those who 
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can see Hampton, and those who cannot be at any of 
Teague eee 





his appearances will be keen to own these great records. 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


“Caravan” that I was quite suprised to 
find it recorded here under this title. I 
commend this record to those who like 
a flavour of Duke’s jazz in their music, 
but I feel that it lacks that little bit of 
inspiration which would make it a classic 
of its kind. 
G.L. 


Juan Tizol (tmb), Willie Smith (alto), Babe 
Rusin (ten), Dick Cathart (pt), Arnold Ross 
(pno), Ed Mihelich (bs), Nick Fatool (ds). 


LONG PLAY — 33: rpm 
CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


Spontaneous Combustion; Still 

Talkin’ To Ya (184 min.) — A Little 

Taste; Flamingo; Caribbean Cutie 
(19 min.) 


(London LTZ-C15015—37s. 64d.) 


NAT ADDERLEY aad 
Porky; I Married An Angel; Nig 
“E” (20 min) — Kuzzin’s Buzzin’; 
Ann Springs; You Better Go Now 
(18 min.) 


(London LTZ-C15018—37s. 64d.) 

These two twelve inch LPs give a very 
good introduction to those comparatively 
new jazz arrivals, Julian “Cannonball” 
and Nat Adderley. 

The first album actually presents both 
brothers, Julian on alto and Nat on 
cornet, supported by a rhythm section 
comprising Hank Jones, piano; Paul 
Chambers, bass and Kenny Clarke, 
drums. Though I would not support the 
fulsome praise accorded the Adderleys 
on the cover notes, both are musicians 
of talent whose work, though still im- 
mature, will no doubt help point the 
direction of modern jazz in a few years’ 
time. ‘Cannonball’ plays with good tone 
and in a forthright style, but he lacks the 
invention of Parker or Willie Smith, for 
instance. This is particularly noticeable 
in slow numbers such as “Flamingo”— 
the only number here incidentally not 
composed by the Adderleys themselves. 

Nat plays with considerable technique, 
but his tone is thin and has that lack 
of warmth evinced by so many moder- 
nists. On his own album, he has the sup- 
nort of Jerome Richardson, tenor and 
flute; Hank Jones niano; Wendell Mar- 
shall on bass:,and Kenny Clark, drums. 
On both albums it is the piano of Hank 
Jones that holds chief interest. 

P.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Royal Garden Blues; Tin Roof 
Blues; Faithful Hussar; Muskrat 
Ramble (20 min.) — All Of Me; 
{2th + Street Rag; Undecided; 
Dardanella; West End Blues; Tiger 

Rag (224 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7091—35s. 14d.) 


If not perhaps quite as good as “Cres- 
cendo”, or “Satch Plays Fats’’, this still 
has plenty of fine music hidden away in 
its twelve inches. It will also serve as a 
pleasant reminder of those happy days 
when Louis and the All Stars were en- 
tertaining us in Britain. Such numbers 
as Ed Hall’s “Dardanella (with the splen- 
did backing fram Kyle); Trummy’s “Un- 
decided”; and the highly humorous, yet 


swinging, “Twelfth Street Rag” are all 
here for your enjoyment. 

In addition there is an excellent new 
“West End”, with a wonderful vocal by 
Louis, plus some glorious trumpet play- 
ing. “All Of Me” is another ‘new’ one. 
Here again Louis sings two choruses, 
and Trummy gets blowing in his best 
manner. 

‘Lhe version of ‘Faithful Hussar’ is a 
new and beiter one than that on the 
recent EP. trummy again piays a very 
hot solo, and Louis’ vocal and trumpet 
sound much ricner than on the original. 
“Muskrat” 1s a nne swinger, with good 
work trom Hall, and on “Koyal Garden” 
Louis takes oft in his finest fashion. 
Reading between the lines of the sleeve 
notes and listening carefully, 1 gather 
that not all these tracks were aciually 
recorded in Amsterdam and Milan, as 
they would have us believe. it is probable 
that some ot these tracks were re-recor- 
ded when the band returned to America, 
and that Mr. Avakian has been busy 
again with those internal scissors and 
unat glue of his—-one never knows what 


one 1s really listening to these days; 
more’s the pity! 

S.T. 
Armstrong (tpt), Trummy Young (tmb), 


Eamond Hail (cit), Billy Kyle (pno), Arvell Shaw 
(bass), Barrett Deems (drs). 


CHET BAKER 


I Wish I Knew; Daybreak; You 

Don’t Know What Love Is; Grey 

December; I Remember You (1Y 

min.) — Let’s Get Lost; This Is 

Always; Long Ago And Far Away; 

Someone To Watch Over Me; Just 
Friends (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12018—38s. 3d.) 


I had better admit right away that I 
hate almost everything about this record. 
I find Chet’s singing boring and colder 
than ice, whilst his trumpet playing, al- 
though technically efficient, is ettete and 
colourless. The arrangements, by Johnny 
Mandel, Marty Paich and Frank Campo, 
seem to me to do their best to remove 
all the melodic qualities these standard 
tunes ever possessed, and in their place 
are some chord sequences for quartet and 
strings which merely annoy and irritate. 
On the credit side is the tasteful piano 
of Russ-Freeman and Bud Shank’s flute, 
which he plays with fine tone and tech- 
nical brilliance. The fourth number of 
the group is harpist Corky Hale. 

The pretentious cover notes by Bill 
Brown are in keeping with the content. 
Here is a sample. “Because his basic 
ideation is as an instrumentalist, Baker 
tends to sing the musical values rather 
than mouth the words”. So does Louis 
Armstrong, but the result has warmth, 
rhythm and, above all, is jazz. And how 
about this sentence? “There is an in- 
volvement of the listener with the artist 
when Baker sings, a sort of emotional 
entanglement hard to define. See if you 
don’t have a feeling of personal achieve- 
ment as Chet ‘makes it’ through some of 
the difficult passages”. The Chet Baker 
fans may go for this, but personally it 
is an involvement and an entanglement 
which I would do my best to avoid. 


P.T. 
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COUNT BASIE DANCE SESSION 
o. 2 


Stereophonic; Mambo Mist; Sixteen 
Men Swinging; She’s Just My Size; 
You’re Not The Kind (18 min.) — 
I Feel Like A New Man; You For 
Me; Soft Drink; Two For The 
Blues; Slow But Sure (163 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX1044—39s. 74d.) 


This is a distinctly disappointing col- 
lection, especially when comparea with 
the first Dance Session by the Basie band. 
In several cases the arrangers seem to 
have got out of nand and produced pieces 
of musical ma¢ghiery more suitabie for 
Herman and Kenton than the Count. 
(here’s a minimum of that most impor- 
tant ingredient, the leader’s piano, and 
there is no solo work ot note other than 
the overworked Joe Newman’s. 

“Stereophonic”, by Ernie Wilkins, 
opens the session and is a noisy bore, as 
you might expect from the title. Next 
the band plays “Mambo Mist”, and plays 
it well, but what a waste of time! “Six- 
teen Men Swinging” is another Wilkins 
score, but this one is so mechanical that 
it quite belies the title. “She’s Just My 
Size” has a pretty theme that at least 
shows Wilkins to possess some melodic 
gift. the reed section snines betcore Wess 
makes the idiotic, unjazz noises that are 
inevitable on a flute, but which are a 
contemporary gimmick. Some ugly work 
by Foster and, I assume, Thad Jones, 
follows. “You’re Not The Kind” is 
another warm and richly musical feature 
for Marshall Royal’s alto. 

“I Feel Like A New Man”, a delight- 
ful showcase for Joe Newman’s muted 
horn, is played at an easy rock on a slow 
tempo. The arrangement is by Manny 
Albam, who, I feel, has made the best 
contribution to the Basie book in recent 
times. He, at least, likes a deep, singing 
quality in his ensembles. Hefti’s “You 
For Me” is a fast, Hermanic flagwaver 
featuring Frank Foster at his abominable 
worst. “Soft Drink” has a coy theme, 
fast, empty Thad Jones trumpet, poor 
Wess and destructive drumming. “Two 
For The Blues”, a lowdown, driving 
number, played by the two tenors to- 
gether at moderate tempo, comes off; 
their eccentricities are curbed and an 
effective piece of dance music with a 
real beat results. Albam’s “Slow But 
Sure” is the best track: a good overall 
conception, well arranged, developed 
played. 

Two factors generally detract from the 
value of this disc: the poor recording 
balance and the busy, unhelpful drum- 
ming by Gus Johnson. Thanks to the 
heavy, ill-timed drum accentuations, this 
often sounds like “the least swinging of 
all Basie rhythm sections. 

The compilation of this LP may have 
been careless, or an instance of the 
sweeping up of available remainders, but 
the next sessions with Joe Williams and 
Sonny Payne brought back the blues in 
healthier form and gave us swinging 
music once more. 

S.D. 


Count Basie (n), Wendell Culley, Joe Newman, 
Reunald Jones, Thad Jones (tp), Henry Coker, 
Ben, Powell, Bill Huges (tb), Ernie Wilkins, 
Marshall Royal (as), Frank Foster, Frank Wess 
(ts), Charlie Fowlkes (bs), Freddie Green (g), 
Eddie Jones (b), Gus Johnson (d). 
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MAX BENNETT 


Rubberneck; Just Max; They Say; 

Jeepers Creepers (124 min.) — T?K; 

I'll Never Smile Again; Do You 

Know Why; Sweet Georgia Brown 
(124 min.) 


(London LZ-N_ 14029—29s. 64d.) 


This happily conceived group of 
modern musicians has been appearing 
regularly on the London label for some 
months now with a succession of leaders, 
and a scarcely varying personnel. One 
can almost see the little scene in the 
studio where the lots are drawn for the 
leadership credits and the bother of de- 
claring the group’s earnings through a 
personal income tax return. 

Although this month’s leader is bass 
player Max Bennett, the music is much 
the same—modern with a West Coast 
tinge. Stu Williamson is missing from 
this group, but his punching trumpet has 
been adequately replaced by some fierce 
alto from Mariano—this is his best ses- 
sion to date; and the smooth and intricate 
patterns of Rosolino’s trombone. An 
addition on this disc is vocalist Helen 
Carr, who gives two very off beat ver- 
sions of two rather off beat songs. A 
good idea this. It breaks up the hypnotic 
effect of an all instrument LP. 

I cannot understand the charges of 
lack of vitality that are levelled against 
this group by some reviewers. There is 
plenty of life here—certainly enough for 
any modern jazz fan. The cover, by the 
way, is quite excellent. 

B.N. 


Max Brennett (bs), Charlie Mariano (aito), 
Stan Levey (dms), Claude Williamson (pno), 
Frank Rosolino (tmb), Helen Carr (vcls). 


BIRD AND DIZ 


Bloomdido; My Melancholy Baby; 
Relaxing With Lee; Passport (12 
min. 35 secs.) — Leap Frog; An 
Oscar For Treadwell; Mohawk; Visa 


(12 min. 30 secs.) 
(Columbia 33C 9026—29s. 64d.) 


As Norman Granz points out in his 
sleeve notes to this LP, Bird and Diz 
were the fount of a large share of modern 
jazz creation in the Forties. Indeed, Diz 
is still the outstanding modern jazz trum- 
peter, and Bird, up to the time of his 
death, stood out like Mt. Everest above 
the heads of the other alto sax men. To 
combine the talents of these two with a 
sympathetic rhythm section was a happy 
idea. 

With the stimulus of Bird in the group, 
Gillespie forsakes his clowning and 
blows some fine constructive trumpet. 
These two, as is suggested by the title, 
virtually share the disc between them. 
It was the first session they had played 
on together since their early days to- 
gether in the period 1944-46, and both 
appear to have come freshly to each 
other. The loosely knit formation of this 
five piece group enables them to launch 
off at will, and there is a constant altera- 
tion in the method of attack. From the 
unison work of ‘Passport’, through the 
chase choruses to the long solos such as 
Parker’s on ‘Melancholy Baby’, their 
playing is magnificent, On ‘Relaxing With 
Lee’ there is a lengthy contribution from 
the Monk on piano—incredibly described 


by Granz as 
jazz”. 
This is recommended; as indeed is 
almost any record by these two. 
B.N. 
Charlie Parker (aito), Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), 


Thelonius Monk (pno), Curly Russell (bs), Buddy 
Rich (dms). 


“a lesser light in modern 


NAT “KING” COLE TRIO 


Honeysuckle Rose; I Like To Riff; 
Sweet Lorraine; Call The Police; 
That Ain’t Right; This Side Up (17 
min.) —- Gone With The Draft; 
Babs; This Will Make You Laugh; 
Are You Fer It?; Early Morning 
Blues; Scotchin’ With The Soda 
(17 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT.8123—37s. 64d.) 


This good-humoured, swinging collec- 
tion of the trio’s early recordings is 
thoroughly charming, and another sad 
reminder that Nat’s gain as a pop singer 
was our loss, The instrumental solos by 
Nat and Oscar Moore are outstanding. 
They have the beat and vitality that are 
so sadly lacking today, and the ensemble 
rock is what Peterson has tried to re- 
capture in his quartet performances. 

“Honeysuckle Rose” is a good opener 
and Earl’s influence is happily noticeable 
in the piano introduction. Here, and on 
the fast instrumental, “This Side Up”, 
Nat demonstrates that a beat at up- 
tempo is one thing, but that the addition 
of swing makes it something else again, 
and special. “Early Morning Blues”, the 
other non-vocal item, is a beautifully 
poised and intent performance. 

Several of the other pieces show Nat’s 
talent for composing riff numbers with 
unpretentious but appealing lyrics. Some 
of the trio’s best singing is on the groovy 
“Are You Fer It?’’. Nat’s vocal on “That 
Ain't Right” is full of character and wit, 
and his electric intro to “Gone With 
The Draft” (real wry lyrics to this) is 
especially thrilling. “Sweet Lorraine” and 
“This Will Make You Laugh”, both 
sung with feeling and real artistry, are 
indicative of what the future held. 

This is music for the young at heart 
rather than the prematurely aged in the 
head. It is professional and artistic, but 
obsessed with no lofty notions of gran- 
deur and cultural importance. 

S.D. 


Nat ‘‘King’’ Cole, piano and vocal, Oscar 
Moore, guitar, Wesley Prince, bass. 


EDDIE CONDON AND HIS ALL- 
STARS 


At The Jazz Band Ball; Ol Man 

River; V’ll Be A_ Friend With 

Pleasure; Singin’ The Blues; Fidgety 

Feet (20 min.) — From Monday On; 

I’m Comin’ Virginia; Royal Garden 

Blues; Louisiana; Jazz Me Blues 
(174 min.) 


Though this album is subtitled “Dixie- 
land”, it mostly consists of well known 
Dixieland standards played in the usual 
slick Condon manner, It is true that every 
tune played has been recorded by Bix, 
but I found all these much more Nicksie- 
land than Dixieland. 


Eddie uses his usual crew of ‘Wild 
Bill’ Davidson, Dick Corey, Cutty Cut- 
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shall, Edmond Hall, Gene Schroeder, 
Walter Page and George Wettling, but 
on “I'll Be A Friend’, “Singin’ The 
Blues”, “From Monday On. 2m 
Comin’ Virginia” and “Royal Garden”, 
Davison is replaced by a trumpet player 
named in the sleeve notes as Pete Pesci. 
I do not think listeners will have much 
difficulty in identifying this player whose 
best work is to be heard on “I'll Be A 
Friend” and“From Monday On”. Cutty 
Cutshall has a good trombone solo on 
“Singin’ The Blues”, whilst Dick Cary 
— away agreeably on his alto horn, 

“Monday” and “Virginia”. Edmond 
Hall, adds taste and impeccable musician- 
ship to all tracks, and George Wettling 
achieves a good beat. 
Personally, I enjoyed this album a great 
deal. Condon’s little group always 
swings and Pete Pesci’s Hackett style 
Bix of trumpet playing is in the best 
taste. 

P.T. 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 


Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; 

Sensation Rag; Riverside Blues; At 

A Georgia Camp Meeting; Peter’s 

Swayin’s; South; Weary Blues (23 

min.)—Basin St. Blues; Copenhagen; 

Lazy River: Kittv’s Dream; World 

Is Waiting For The Sunrise;: Savoy 

Blues; Steamboat Stomp; Way 

Down Yonder (22 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7099-——35s. 14d.) 

Extremely capable music in the Dixie- 
land tradition by Holland's leading jazz 
band. The record was recorded live at 
a concert to mark the farewell appear- 
ance of leader Peter Schilperoort, the 
man who has done more than anyone 
else to make the Dutch jazz conscious. 
A very talented musician who plays cor- 
net ( ‘Sensation Rag™); soprano (“Geor- 
gia Camp” and “Basin Street”); clarinet 
(“Swayin’s”, “Lazy River” etc.); and 
drums (“Riverside”, “South’’) he is going 
to be missed around the Hague. 

If you go for Dixieland I can recom- 
mend this set to you with special mention 
of “Weary Blues”. with its featured 
clarinet trio. and “World Is Waiting’, on 
which the band really get going. 

Nevertheless, good as this undoub- 
tedly is in its way, it seems a great pity 
that Philips don’t turn their attention 
to some of the svlendid jazz they have 
hidden away on the Epic label. What 
about some of those Earl Hines sides 
for releases over here? 

S.T. 


Schilperoort with Wybe Buma (tpt), Wim 
Kolstee (tmb and pno), Dim Kesber (clt and 
sop), Bob van Ovan (bass) Arie Lighart (bjo/ 
g¢r), Joop Schrier (pno), Andre Westendorp (drs 
and cornet), Jan Morks (clt), ‘‘Weary Blues’’ 
only. 


BOB ENEVOLDSEN QUINTET 
Iron Works; Loaded With Bass; 


Topsy (144 min.) Blues And 
Rhythm; Don’t Be That Way 
(14 min.) 

(London LZ-U14035——29s. 64d.) 


This album is designed to showcase the 
triple talents of Bob Enevoldsen (tenor, 
trombone, and bass), and the dual roles 
played by Marty Paich (piano and ac- 
cordion), Larry Bunker (vibes and 
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drums). and Red Mitchell (bass and 
piano), drummer Don Heath being con- 
ient to play one instrument only. 

Unfortunately. Enevoldsen’s talents 
are not evenly distributed. His trombone 
is excellent. his bass work reasonably 
good, but his tenor playing dull and 
uninventive. Mitchell plays one excellent 
piano solo on “Bass”, and Bunker's vibes 
are moderately pleasant. 

Best of five uneventful tracks is “Bass”, 
which features Enevoldsen on that in- 
strument. He plays his first chorus 
against a barely audible accordion 
(Paich), and the second supported by 
Bunker's vibes. The accordion creates a 
weird, organ-sounding effect behind the 
bass, and Paich plays a palatable solo 
chorus. Bunker and Mitchell (piano) get 
in a couple of good choruses before the 
close of the niece. 

“Iron Works” opens and closes with a 
percussive, hammer-on-anvil effect from 
Bunker's dissonant vibes notes and 
Heath’s crashing cymbal. and there are 
eood choruses from Bunker, Enevoldsen 
(trombone), Paich (piano), and Mitchell 
(bass), The sleeve note describes “Topsy” 
as a“happy swinger’, but nothing could 
be farther from the truth for the whole 
thing is very mechanical. 

Enevoldsen’s tenor is better on “Blues”. 
but Paich and Mitchell are the star per- 
formers here. Enevoldsen switches to 
trombone to play a real rocking chorus, 
and Larry Bunker plays a long, elaborate 
spot on drums. “Way” means very little 
apart from some pleasant Paich piano 
and Mitchell bass. 

K.G. 
Bob Enevoldsen (tnr, tmb, bs), Marty Paich 


(pno, acc), Larry Bunker (vbs, bms), Red 
Michell (bs. nno), Don Heath (dms) 


VICTOR FELDMAN & KENNY 
GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 


Mogambo: Keep Happy (11 min.) — 
Algo Bueno; S.O.S. 


(Esquire 20-064—29s. 64d.) 


“Mogambo”™ benefits from the chang- 
ing. contrasted rhythmic and _cross- 
rhythmic patterns. but it doesn’t swing 
like it should, and Graham's gummy 
tenor sound is no help. “Happy” (will the 
publishers let “em get away with it?!) 
has a couple of appealingly tintinnabu- 
lant vibes solos by Victor. plus better 
rhythm, a few brief. fair spots for Demp- 
seys guitar and, wnfortunately, some 
further outnourings by K. G. which make 
a guy feel like he’s wading through 
treacle 

As a Feldman tour de force on piano, 
vibes and conga drums. “Algo” (better 
known .as “Woody’n You”) insnires less 
of a negative reaction, especially as 
Dempsey has the chance to set down a 
meaningful chorus along the way. 
“§.0.S.~ consists of a Morse signal which 
certainly isn’t S.O.S. (sounds like VS. 
to me) with Victor pounding out a drum 
message in his own, special code between 
and behind the flashes. Although made 
around the same pcriod (September. 
1955), these are no match for young Vic's 
Tempo releases or his multi-dub album 
on Esquire. 


M.B. 
Victor Feldman (vib. pno, dms, conga), Kenny 
Graham (tnr), Ray Dempsey (gtr), Eric Peter 
(bass). Phil Seamen (dms,timbales vib), Barry 


Morgan (marracas. timbales) 
. 


BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 


After You’ve Gone; Body And Soul; 

Oh, Lady Be Good (9 min.) — Tiger 

Rag; Nobody’s Sweetheart; Someday 
Sweetheart (84 min.) 


(H.M.V. DLPC 11—26s. Sd.) 


Bright and breezy music from the 
middle thirties as played by the instiga- 
tors of jazz trios. Goodman's clarinet 
work is full of frills, but he swings at 
all tempos, and is excellently backed by 
Wilson’s precise piano and Krupa’s de- 
finite drumming. 

Goodman is heard at his best on the 
happy sounding “Lady Be Good’, and 
the quick version of ““Nobody’s”. Krupa’s 
cymbal work is very neat on the last 
named and he also provides good back- 
ing to the medium tempoed “After 
You've Gone” Wilson solos on all 
tracks. He works in wonderful sympathy 
with Goodman on “Someday”, and plays 
a very relaxed chorus on “Body And 
Soul”. Some of the test Goodman on 
record. ie 

Goodman (clit), Teddy Wilson (pno), Gene 
Krupa (drs), Tracks 1. 2 and 6 records 13/7/25 
Track 3 and § 27/4 36. Track 4 18/11/36 


BiLL HALEY AND HiS COMETS 
Rock Around The Clock; Shake, 
Rattle, And Roll; A.B.C. Boogie: 
Thirteen Women; Razzle Dazzle; 
Two Hound Dogs (15 +min.)—Dim, 
Dim The Lights; Happy Baby; Birth 
Of The Boosie; Mambo Rock; Burn 
That Candle; Rock-A-Beatin’ Boogie 
(15 min.) 
LAT8117—37s. 64d.) 
This scarifiying epic. which I believe 
has already been available in the shops 
for some weeks, follows closely on Bill 
Haley's Comets’ film release “Rock 
Around The Clock”. I confess that I 
have not seen the film, which I gather 
has been received with mixed feelings by 
the police, and with violence elsewhere. 
I am, however, prompted to pass brief 
comment on this performance, if only 
because Mr. Lightly and Politely made 
mention of the possible jazz exploration 
of “Rock And Roll” recorded perfor- 
mances in one of his scintillating columns, 
I scarcely wonder, after listening to these 
tracks, that his middle name is Dance! 
I admit to no close following of “R & 
R”, but to an avid interest in “L & P” 
hence my mystification on the problem 
in hand. There is lots of beat, some harsh 
tenor and electric guitar improvisations. 
and the indefatigable voice of Bill Haley 
himself. It strikes me as being a close 
sequel to those Louis Jordan pieces in 
the immediate postwar period, but with 
much more noise. My choice goes to 
“A B.C. Boogie”. but alas, I am_ told 
that there is no truth in the rumour that 
the B.B.C. has adopted this tune as the 
introduction and theme of their “School 
Programmes” for the forthcoming term. 


G.L. 


(Brunswick 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
Central Avenue Breakdown; That’s 
My Desire; Perdido (174 min.) 
Blues; Hamp’s Boogie Woogie; 
Flying Home 
(Vogue LAE 120014— 38s. 3d.) 
If you go for noisy, exciting——but some- 
times very vulgar jazz—-then this is the 
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record for you. Hamp is a natural in 
nearly everything he does and his vibes 
solos here on “Perdido”, “Blues” and at 
the end of “Flying Home” are wonder- 
ful stuff. I am not too fond of his noisy 
drum solo on the first track (tho’ I bet 
the audience loved it), but his two 
fingered piano exercises on the same 
track and on “Boogie” are good, rhyth- 
mic fun. 

Willie Smith plays a good, hard blown 
chorus on “Perdido”, but I find the over 
humorous Shavers a little hard to take, 
although he plays with good swing on 
“Perdido” and “Central Avenue”. 

The recording is a little vatchy, but 
all-in-all it’s exciting music. S.T. 

Hampton (vibes, pno, drs). Milt Buker (pno),. 
Charlie Shavers (tpt), Willie Smith (aito, Slam 
Steward (bass), Barney Kessel (gtr), Jackie Mills 
and Lee Young (drs) Recorced Pasadena, 
Calit. 4/8/47 


HAMP AND GETZ 
Cherokee; Baliad Medley (17 min.) 


—Louise; Jumpin’ at the Wocdside; 
Gladys (17 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10041— 39s. 74d.) 


I don’t think this is a happy partner- 
ship, despite what Mr. Granz says to 
the contrary in the liner notes. Hamp, it 
is true, swings like mad on “Cherokee” 
“Louise”, “Can't Get Siar.ed” eic., and 
in places he drags Getz along with him, 
but for the most part that cool. cool 
tenor just can’t make the Hamoton grade. 

Getz plays what he calls his “stomp- 
ing’ tenor on the faster tunes and when 
he forgets to get frantic he does manage 
to swing. in rather ungainly fashion. His 
ballad style (“Tenderly”, “Autumn In 
New York” etc) is firmly from the Les- 
ter Young pattern. To me it sounds too 
lush. too disembodied. but I know that 
there are ‘them that likes it’—’undreds 
of ‘em! 

If you hapven to be a Hamp addict, 
or a Getz devotee you'll probably want 
this set. 5.1. 


Lionel Hampton (vibes), Stan Getz (tenor), Lou 
Leroy Vinnegar (bass), Shelley Manne (drs) 


PAT HAWES 
Rave With Dave; Snowy Morning 
Blues; Sheik Of Araby (00 min.) 
My Daddy Rocks Me; Tate’s Blues; 
Jive At Five 
(Tempo LAP 929s. 64d.) 


It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
record comes in a month when there is 
a wealth of much fine piano to be heard 
on record, for it is bound to suffer by 
comparison. Hawes makes a brave effort 
to provide something different, and has 
obviously listened to records by the piano 
masters, benefiting by what he has heard, 
without becoming a slave to any parti- 
cular style or person. I like ‘Tate’s Blues” 
best: the celeste which he plays well. 
hides his rather ico heavy touch, and the 
general sound is one of relaxation. 
Another good track is “Daddy Rocks 
Me” which is played with genuine swing. 

Main trouble here is in the “Basie- 
type’ passages, where the rhythm is not 
strong enough and the tension drops. 
This is not meant as a knock at the 
rhythm team who on the whole do quite 
well. 


Pat Hawes (pno), with Dave Carey (drs), Bob 
Mack (gtr), Eric Starr (bass) 
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PEE WEE IRWIN AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND 


Peter And The Wolf; Big Noise 

From Winnetka; Whistler And His 

Dog; Tea For Two (174 min.) — 

After You’v2 Gone; Parade Of The 

Wooden’ Soldiers; Little Rock 

Getaway; American Patrol (164 
min.) 


(London HA-A_ 2009——37s. 64d.) 


This 12-inch Dixieland offering is as 
full of gimmicks as a wolf is of fleas. 
The boys are all pretty full of tech- 
niague and don't they parade it! Of jazz 
feeling there is absolutely none, but the 
hand adroitly deal with some most un- 
likely jazz material without turning a 
hair. “Tea For Two” gets eight to the 
bar treatment from Maxted which is 
enough to make Youmans turn in his 
urn; whilst “After You’ve Gone” is 
nlaved at such a pace by Pace that we 
took a quick look at the sleeve to see 
if Volatile wasn’t his middle name. As 
for the rest, these chums hardly miss a 
chance to turn on the corn—they missed 
out on “Whistler And His Dog” though: 
ain't no barking! S.T. 

Pee Wee Irwin (tpt), Andy Russo (tmb), Sal 
Pace (clt), Billy Maxted (nno), Charlie Traeger 
(bass). Tony Snargo (drs and kazoo). 


JAM SESSION, No, 4 


Blue Lou (13 min.) — Just You, Just 
Me (23 min.) 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10043-—-39s. 74d.) 


Here is another of those heterogenous 
iam sessions of which Norman Granz 
is so fond and although it is always 
somewhat of a toss-up what will emerge 
when a bunch of star musicians are let 
loose*in a studio, these sides have much 
to commend them. 

For this session Granz picked a solid 
rhythm section of Lionel Hampton, Os- 
car Peterson, Ray Brown and Buddy 
Rich, who ensure that both sides have a 
really swinging and vulsating beat. For 
the front tine he nicked Dizzy Gillespie 
and Roy Eldridge on brass, together with 
Tohnny Hodges, Illinois Jacquet, Ben 
Webster and Fliv Phillips on reeds. 

Of the two selections. I much prefer 
the second with its outstanding work 
from Hodges: tasteful niano from Oscar; 
and typical rocking vibe playing from 
Hamp. The whole performance swings 
wonderfully all through and although 
this side lasts for well over twenty 
minutes. the end is so abrupt that one 
wishes it could have continued further. 
Naturally, jam verformances like this 
devend a good deal on one’s own per- 
eynal feelines about the individual solo- 
ists, but I think that everyone here ac- 
auits themse!ves extremely well. 

P.T. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON 


Mama And Pana Blues: Air’t "Cha 
Got Music: Old Fashioned Love: 
I’m Crazy Rout My Baby (12 min.) 
— Lucky Roberts Rai'road Blues: 
Ripples On The Nile; Pork And 
Beans; Shy And Sly (11 min.) 


(London HB-U1057-— 25s. 4d.) 


Riverside recorded these tracks by 
James P. Johnson in 1947, They catch 


him in reminiscent mood, playing tunes 
which he probably knew before the 
phonograph was invented. His blues play- 
ing is as fine as any I know, and he has 
a far greater command of the piano than 
most of those who committed themselves 
to wax in the early days of jazz. His in- 
finite variety of bass work makes him 
always exciting to listen to, and one can 
retdily imagine the great calls that Fats 
Waller made on his style and imagin- 
ation when he briefly worked with him. 
“Aint ‘cha got music” is a splendid ex- 
ample of the Johnson-Waller influence. 
whereas some of the blues pieces show 
Johnson to be infinitely superior in this 
sohere. One should never overlook the 
fact that the Waller-Johnson school of 
piano playing has proved to be the great- 
est producer of influential contemporary 
solo pianists (excluding the Brubeck 
gang), and it is not a bad thing to be 
reminded of some of the roots of this 
style. 

The reverse is a 1946 recording by 
Circle Records of Lucky Roberts, a 
much more primitive pianist. He has 
closer ties with the early ragtime era. 
and the moderate recording causes some 
loss of definition in the bass. “Ripples” 
is, incidentally, an interesting forerunner 
to the pop tune “Moonlight Cocktails”. 
Whilst there is much that pleases me on 
this side, I unquestionably prefer James 
P. Johnson’s work, and give full honours 
to the first side. As a whole, this is very 
intelligent couvling of two dissimilar 
pianists, and I predict that many pianis- 
tically inclined collectors will find much 
to interest them. 

G.L. 


HANK JONES QUARTET — 
QUINTET 


Almost Like Being In Love; An 

Evening At Papa Joe’s (19 min.) — 

And Then Some; Summer’s Gone; 
Don’t Blame Me (21 min.) 


(London LTZ-C15014—-37s. 64d.) 


Originally recorded for the American 
Savoy label, this LP is a good follow-up 
to the recent Hank Jones Trio (London 
LTZ-C1IS0O17) just issued over here. 
Hank’s delicate and sensitive niano play- 
ing, very reminiscent of Bud Powell at 
times, is well represented, particularly 
on the long and interesting blues “An 
Evening At Joe's”. 

The first track is by the Quartet: 
Donald Byrd, trumpet; Eddie Jones, 
bass; Kenny Clarke, drums, and Hank 
at the piano. Byrd plays some good, cool 
trumpet, and Kenny's drum work is out- 
standing. Matty Dice, on trumpet, is ad- 
ded for “Evening At Joe’s” and “And 
Then Some”; the latter side featuring 
nicely phrased unison trumpet horns. 
“Summer's Gone” features Hank at slow 
tempo and proves him at his inventive 
best at interpreting slow callads. The 
last track is a cool interpretation of the 
old pon of the thirties. To me it lacks 
warmth, and beat, but is recommended 
for Hank’s solo work. 

FT. 
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HANK JONES-KENNY CLARKE- 
WENDELL MARSHALL 


We're All Together: Odd Number: 
We Could Make Such Beautiful 
Music Together; Now’s The Time: 
When Hearts Are Young (20 min.) 

Cyrano; There’s A Small Hotel: 
My Funny Valentine (17} min.) 
(London LTZ-C 15017 37s. 64d.) 


Nothing to get excited about here, as 
the sleeve notes would have one believe. 
The music is mainly slow, pleasant, mel- 
odic stuff which becomes boring upon 
repeated hearings. Clarke and Marshall 
provide a sound rhythmic background, 
but I find the piano playing of Hank 
Jones muscle bound and unswinging 

Where has the spirit gone in jazz? On 
only one track here, the up-tempo 
“Now's The Time’, do this group sound 
as if they were having fun. For the rest 
they sound like a Palm Court Trio gone 
modern. S.T. 


STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
E! Choclo; Gambler's Blues; 
Lamento Gitano: The Mango (134 
min.) — Taboo; This Love Of Mine; 
Reed Rapture; Concerto For 
Doghouse; Adios (14 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT81I22—-37s. 64d.) 


The early works of Stan Kenton show 
little more of his later anproach than 
those of any other typical big swing 
band recorded before its hev-dav. These 
are all competently arranged and played 
pieces, featuring the normal amount of 
solo work which was customary in that 
decade—-the early 1940’s. His reed sec- 
tion seems to have adapted itself fairly 
closely to Glenn Miller's, and he used 
his brass with undoubted vigour but far 
short of the dynamics which he subse- 
quently built into the band and its ar- 
rangements. His love of Latin American 
flavour is already showing itself in 
several tracks, but find nothing of out- 
standing interest on which to commend 
the record, beyond normal minor _his- 
toric grounds. G.L. 


KRUPA AND RICH 
Buddy's Blues: Bernies Tune (23 
min.) Gene’s Blues; Sweethearts 
On Parade; I Never Knew (24 min.) 

(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10040--39s. 74d.) 


Backed by Flip Phillins, Illinois Jacquet, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Roy Eldridge, Ray 
Brown, Herb Ellis and Oscar Peterson, 
Gene Kruva and Buddy Rich go through 
some brilliant drum pyro-technics which 
will certainly prove popular with those 
who like that sort of thing. 

As a matter of a fact, the performances 
are More tasteful than one might sup- 
nose. and the two-drum rhythm section 
certainly gives the group a wonderful 
beat. The whole affair is litthe more than 
a Jazz At The Philharmonic tam session 
minus the hysterical audience reaction, 
if von Kke a surfeit of drums then this 
is just the record for you. All the selec- 
tions swing and the solo work, esveciatly 
that of Diz, is well worth listening to 
Roth tenors and Oscar are at their best 
in the pleasant. medium tempo verston of 
“Sweathearts On Parade.” | 
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THE MUNDELL LOWE QUARTET 


Will You Still Be Mine: I Guess Pll 
Have To Change; I'll Never Be The 
Same (16 min.) — Yes Sir, That’s 
My Baby; The Night We Called It 
A Day: Bach Revisited: Cheek To 
Cheek; Far From Vanilla (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-U_ 15020—-37s. 64d.) 


It would be stretching terminology too 
far to extend the name jazz to the music 
of the Mundell Lowe Quartet. It is quite 
obviously nothing new—light music of 
no particular interest performed against a 
competent rhythmic background. Harm- 
less enough, but so empty. Jt may have 
traces of modernism--the drummer for 
example favouring a _ jittery cymbal 
knocking and irritating brushwork—but 
this is merely superficial. 

This type of thing will always be with 
us, serving to give the preoccupied cus- 
tomers apparent value for money in night 
clubs and similar places of entertainment, 
without making them interested or rais- 
ing the temperature unduly. I found no 
track especially noticeable, but remarked 
in passing the sterile vieux teu of “Bach 
Revisited” and the mock gong noises of 
“Far From Vanilla”, probably intended 
to convey an impression of Indonesia. 
That this music should merit a 12-inch 
LP astounds me, and it is to be hoved 
that the manufacturers know _ their 
market. G.B. 


Mundell Lowe (gtr), Dick Hyman (pno, organ, 
ceeste), Trigger Alpert (bs) Ed Shaughnessy (dms) 


THE MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
West Coast Shout: Saturday Night 


Function: Weather Bird Rag (11 
min.) Tres Moutard: Sidewalk 
Blues: Ostrich Watk (105 min.) 


(Esquire 20-063—-29s. 64d.) 

This has always been a very workman- 
like band, and they have nothing to be 
ashamed of in this. their first LP. The 
new trombonist, John Haworth, acquits 
himself quite well on the fast “Weather 
Bird’. and also plays well on de Paris’s 
“Tres Moutard”. 

The band play together as a team, 
the two trumpets being particularly in 
svmpathy on the oraiseworthy “Sat. 
Night Function”. The best soloist is 
clarinettist Lvydiatt. whose tone has im- 
»nroved considerably during the past year, 
but Pete Daniels has a good solo on 
“Moutard”. and the other trumpeter 
shows good control on “West Coast” 

A pleasant record by what the liner 
notes admirably call an_ essentially 
British traditional iazz band. S.T. 

Pete Daniels, John Lawrence (tpts), John 
Haworth (tmb), Don Lydia.t (clt), Frank Robin- 
son (pno3, Ken Baldwin (gtr/bio), Dick Goodwin 
(bass), Trevor Carlisle (drs). Recorded 15/4/56 


THE MODERN JAZZ SOCIETY 
presents a concert of 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Queen’s Fancy; Midsommer (14 
min.) Sun Dance; Diango: Little 
David’s Fugue (16 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10038—39s. 74d.) 


Another attempt at the old game of 
marrying European art music and jazz 
this record wil] lie on top of a heap I 
have at home lying between two stools 
in the record room. Due to the inade- 


quacy of the dance band chord symbol 
system the soloists have considerable 
difficulty in creating logical melodies on 
these complex backgrounds. Stan Getz 
and J. J. Johnson put up the best efforts 
whilst Percy Heath’s beautiful bass notes 
fight manfully with the bad record sur- 
face. The plaving is of a high standard 
and I avpreciate the artistic integrity of 
John Lewis and Gunther Schuller, who 
are obviously ‘insvired’ men. To quote 
an old friend, “Man. even if this was 
good, I wouldn't like it”. B.B. 

Personnel for ‘‘Queen’s Fancv’’ and ‘‘Mid- 
sommer’’ Stan Getz (tenor soloist), Anthony 
Sciacca (clt soloist), J. J. Johnson (tmb. solist). 
James Politis (flute), Manuel Zegler (bassoon). 
Gunther Schuller (french horn), Janet Putnam 
(harp), Percy Heath (bass), Connie Kay (drs). 

Personnel for ‘Sun Dance’, ‘Django’ ard 
Little David’s Fugue’: Lucky Thompson (tenor 
soloist), Aaron Sachs. (clt, soloist), J. J. John- 
son (tmb, soloist)—the rest the same 


THELONIUS MONK 


It Don’t Mean A Thing; Sophistica- 
ted Lady; I Got It Bad: Black And 
Tan Fantasy (17 min.) Mocd 

Indigo: I Let A Song Go Out Of 

My Heart: Solitude; Caravan (20 

min.) 

(London LTZ-U15019—37s. 64d.) 

Let’s be serious for a moment — as 
serious as anyone can ever be about a 
lighthearted music like jazz. This man 
Monk can really play jazz, the way those 
people who set it down in notes might 
have dreamed it up. but far better. I 
used to be frightened of listening to him 

it didn’t quite sound the way I thought 
it should, so I was scared because the 
harmonies and the mathematical factors 
in his music didn’t alwavs quite add up. 
Now I've learned, by listening and by 
thinking, that jazz isn’t just as simple as 
that, for improvisation has advanced a 
lot since the days of Jelly Roll and King 
Oliver. This up-to-date interpretation of 
Ellington themes is just another logical 
step forward in the progression of piano 
jazz—a progression started by Waller 
and Tatum nearly twenty years ago, and 
which now seems to be setting the lead 
for other instrumentalists perhaps a 
curious transition. when one remembers 
that the vieno had no place in the early 
days of jazz. 

It is coincidental that recent releases 
by other pianists and small groups have 
also featured Duke’s werks. They all 
pale in the significance of this latest work, 
which is an immaculate blend of modern 
interpretation of classic jazz themes. The 
combination seems as near perfect as one 
could ever achieve —Ellington, always the 
advanced thinker and frequently the or- 
chestral composer (a rarety in true jazz) 
and Monk, the technically limited in- 
trovert who has probably devoted more 
thought to 1azz expression than any other 
contemporary musician except Charlie 
Parker. He unleashes his full notential on 
this record—tracks of premeditated bliss 
such as “Mood Indigo” and “Solitude”, 
of calculated rhythm such as “I Got It 
Bad”, “I Let A Sone”. and “Caravan”. 
Above all I am impressed by the loose 
fluidity which he disp'ays in Tatum-esque 
vein, something unusual bv comparison 
with the average (or even above-average) 
modern pianist’s tension and harshness. 
He is superbly assisted by Oscar Petti- 
ford and Kenny Clarke, both past mas- 
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ters of the modern idiom.  Pettiford’s 
chorus in “Caravan” is reminiscent of 
the great Blanton performances with 
Duke. 

If broad-mindedness can be accepted 
as part of the basic education of jazz, 
these eight tracks will find a hcme in 
every genuine jazz collector’s shelves. 
I cannot give a record higher commen- 


dation than this. 
Thelonius Monk (pno), 
Clark (ds). 


Oscar Pettiford (bs). 
Record July 21st. and 27th., 1955 


ANITA O’DAY 


You’re The Top; Honeysuckle Rose; 
Nightingale Sang In _ Berkeley 
Square; Who Cares; I Can’t Get 
Started; Fine And Dandy (184 min.) 
As Long As I Live; No Moon At 
All; Time After Time; I'll See You 
In My Dreams; I Fall In Love Too 
Easily; Beautiful Love (18 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1085—-24s. 5d.) 


Ex Kenton and Krupa singer Anita 
O'Day shows up here with a very mel- 
odious selection. It should be noticed 
that all these tunes are particularly good 
ones, and although Miss O’Day sets out 
to be a rhythm singer she stays with the 
melody all the time. The accompaniment 
by an orchestra conducted by Buddy 
Bergman is workmanlike and solo pass- 
ages are to be heard from guitarist Bar- 
nev Kessel and pianist Paul Smith on 
“Who Cares?”, “As Long As I Live” 
and “Beautiful Love”. Miss O’Day 
sounds at her best on the most unusual 
up-tempo version of “I'll See You In 
My Dreams”, the swinging ‘“Honey- 
suckle”, and the modern toned “Fine 
And Dandy’’—the latter tune also pro- 
viding solo spots for Smith and Kessel. 
Other musicians on the session were Joe 
Mondragon (bass): Alvin Stoller (drums): 
Corky Hale (harp); Milt Bernhardit, Cy 
Zentner, Joe Howard and Lloyd Elliott 
(trombones); plus a string section. 

S.T. 


KID ORY 


Bucket Got A Hole In It: Savoy 
Blues; Creole Song: The Glory Of 
Love; Mahogany Hall Stomp (14 

min.) — Blues For Jimmv: At A 

Georgia Camp Meetine; Go Back 

Where You Stayed Last Night: 

Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula (13 min.) 

(Philips BBR 8088—26s. 5d.) 

That this is a fine record, is more by 
accident than by design. for faced with 
the chance of giving us 8 extraordinarily 
good titles from the American Columbia 
session of October 1946. Philips have 
oddly enough selected only one of these 
(Bucket Got A Hole) and coupled it 
with a selection of numbers from a 1950 
session. 

However, we do have that excellent 
combination of Orv. Rarney Bigard, and 
Mutt Carey (brother-in-music and heir 
of King Oliver) at their best in the: first 
track. On the others Orv leads Teddy 
Buckner and Joe Darensboure. with a 
very soind rhythm section. (What! No 
hanjo? They must be bopners!) Sinver 
Lee Sanvhire vrovides just the right 
vaudeville air for two numbers, and Orv 
himself—apparently under a_ delusion 
that he has become Jean Sablon—sings 
a curious “Creole Song”. 

Buckner avveared in the very hevin- 
nino of the film “Pete Kelly’s Blues” and 
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will be remembered for his bowler hat 
and enormous upper lip; his trumpet 
here is crisp and bouncy. Joe Darens- 
bourg is a competent clarinet player of 
the second rank, further examples of 
whose playing may be sought in Dr. 
Exner’s recordings. 

One duty remains—to ask Vogue to 
issue an EP of Ory’s four best titles at the 
earliest possible moment. I refer to the 
Crescent session of August 1944 which 
produced “Creole Song’, “South”, 
“Blues For Jimmy” and “Get Out Of 
Here’. But until that time, I can strongly 
recommend this present record as the 
second best yet issued here by what is 
undoubtedly the leading latter-day New 
Orleans band. G.B. 

Teddy Bucker (tpt), Joe Darensbourg (clit), Kid 
Ory (tmb) Llovd Glenn (pno) Julian Davidson or 
Eddie Scrivanck (gtr) Morty Cobb (bs), Ram Hall 
(dms). Recorded 1950. 

‘‘Bucket got a hole’’ only: Mutt Carey (tpt) 
Barney Bigard (clt), Kid Ory (tmb), Buster Wilson 
(pno), Bud Scot. (gtr), Ed Garland (bs), Ram 
Hall (dms). Recorded 1946 


JOE PUMA QUINTET 


Loris: A Little Rainy; What Is There 
To Say: Halleluiah (134 min.) — 
How About You; Pumatic; Liza; 
Moon Song (14 min.) 
(London LZ-N14033—29s. 64d.) 


This music is of the rather mechanical 
sort, slick and efficient in its limited way, 
which I continually find marketed on re- 
cord as jazz, but which I personally re- 
eard as one of its drearier offshoots. Mr. 
Puma plays comnvetent guitar (electric) 
and is boosted in his workshop by vibra- 
vhone and a three niece rhythm section 
of undistinguished character. I find little 
to impress me. beyond the slick guitar 
nlaving, phrased in the modern vein, and 
I very much doubt whether many readers 
will be at variance with this ——, 

GL. 


BUD SHANK 


Jt Had To Be You: Fluted Columns; 
Paradise; A Sinner Kissed An Angel; 
(Vogue EPV 1134—13s. 7d.) 
Lotus Bud; Left Bank; Casa De Luz 
(Vogue EPV 1135—-13s. 7d.) 
When Your Lover Has Gone; 
There’s A Small Hotel; Out Of This 
World; Rustic Hop (13 min.) — You 
Are Too Beautiful; Low Life; With 
The Wind And Rain In Your Hair 
(14 min.) 

(Vogue LDE 181—29s. 64d.) 


Two EPs and an LP featuring the solo 
artistry of Bud Shank, a brilliant musi- 
cian of 29, not only versatile on several 
instruments but also very versatile in jazz 
thought. ‘Lotus’ features Shank’s vibrant 
sound on alto flute and a short bit of 
Rodger’s flugelhorn. “Left Bank” spot- 
lights- Bud on alto displaying a free- 
thinking. positive style. The rhythm 
section doesn’t kill me on either of these 
“Casa”’—alto and trumpet ensemble and 
some walin’ alto solos. Again the rhy- 
thm spoils this for me, the beat seems 
indefinate and run together. “It Had To 
Be You" I reviewed on 78 and am con- 
vinced that this is great jazz. Perkins is 
a great support for Shank—they share 
duets and seem to inspire each other. 
“Fluted” features the best jazz flute I've 
heard to date. “Paradise” is a two altos 
chasing each other in swinging solos. 


WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


“Sinner” is alto and tenor, slow and 
soulful. 

The LP with strings has Shark shining 
on alto, beautifully relaxed and with ex- 
citing drive in the faster tempos. Brook- 
meyer to me always sounds thrilling and 
here is no exception—especially in his 
own composition, “Rustic Hop”, he dis- 
plays the authority of a master. Shank 
I think is a really great jazz man. 

B.B. 

EPV 1134: Shank (alto, tenor, bari, flute), Bill 
Perkins (alto tenor, flute), Hampton Hawes (pno), 
Red Mitchell (bass), Mel Lewis (drs). 

EPV 1135: Shank (alto, alto-flute), Shorty 
Rogers (flugel horn), Jimmy Rowles (pno) Roy 
Harte (drs), Harry Babasin (bass). LP. Shank and 
Bob Brookmeyer with Russ Garcia Strings. 


CHARLIE SHAVERS 


(ve Got A Crush On You: Some- 
body Loves Me; The Man I Love: 
It Ain’t Necessarily So (125 min.) 
Liza; Embraceable You: I Got 
Rhythm: Summertime (13 min.) 
(London HB-U1053—-25s. 4d.) 
The impulsive, and sometimes impres- 
sive, Mr. Shavers has the impulse taken 
from him in these string-accompanied 
tracks which have their greatest redeem- 
ing feature in being the compositions of 
George Gershwin. I will not slight him 
bv condemning him to the ranks of the 
Harry James’s of this world, but the 
scone which he permits himself for in- 
telligent jazz-like improvisation is pre- 
cisely nil; I can only say that this is a 
waste of a good trumnpeter’s time. and of 
label. The second track, entitled “Some- 
body Loves Me”, should read ‘“Some- 
one To Watch Over Me™, and the 
remainder should be moved down one: 
by a curious coincidence, there are five 
tracks on the first side, and only four 
titles. G.L. 


THE SWINGING SWEDES 
Swine In F; Flying Home; I Want 
To Be Hanvny: Softly As In A 
Morning Sunrise: Exactly Like You 
(19 min.) I Can't Relieve That 
You're In Love With Me: Air Mail 
Svecial: Shirley Steps Out: A String 
Of Pearls; The Darktown Strutters 

Ball (18 min.) 

(Telefunken LGX66050—37s. 64d.) 

This slick group pays homage to Benny 
Goodman, in sextet vein. by producing 
here an exactly identical instrumentation, 
and some neatly identical sounds. Leader / 
clarinettist Ove Linde has captured 
in covybook manner almost the exact 
sounds and inflections of Benny Good- 
man, and I was interested to note that the 
recordings were made as recently as late 
1953 and early 1954. Goodman visited 
Sweden in 1950. and left a deeo imvres- 
sion on much of Sweden's new-found 
iazz idiom, but that has recently been 
ousted by more modern intervretations. 
Drummer Tack Noren seems to be excen- 
tionally sound at ease in these tracks 
whilst the pianist. Hasse Friksson. nlave 
a little more modern music than anv of 
Goandman’s men ever did. T erioved his 
work in the Mel Powell orieinal “Shir- 
lev Stens Qut”. and a. slichtly mnder- 
recorded solo in “Exactly Like You” 
All-in-all. this is an excellent. if limited 
record. which deserves more than a 
cursorv hearing. Gt. 

Ove Linde (clt ), Bosse Kallstrom (vibes), Hasse 
Errksson (pno), Rolf Berg (gtr), Gunnar Almstedt 
(bs), Jack Noren (ds). 
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MODERN SOUNDS FROM SWEDEN 


Capitol Boogie; Vauxhall Boogie; 
On With The Dance; Flamingo; 
Lady Is A Tramp; Duella (17 min.) 

Shake Down The Stars; Just One 
Of Those Things; Somebody Loves 
Me; Halleluiah; All The Things You 
Are; Hit That Jive, Jack (18 min.) 


(Telefunken LGX 66051—39s. 8d.) 


A pleasant pot-pourri of modern jazz 
recorded by some of Sweden’s top flight 
musicians, this album is particularly im- 
portant, as it brings to the listener four 
tracks featuring the little-heard clarinet 
work of the late Ake “Stan” Hasselgard, 
who met his death in a car accident in 
America in 1947.The titles were recorded 
as far back as 1946/7, with the Simon 
Brehm Quintet, and there’s a distinct 
Goodman flavour about them, especially 
noticeable in the blend of Hasselgard’s 
liquid clarinet with Allan Johansson’s 
vibes. Thore Swanerud plays some pleas- 
ant Wilson-ish piano, and Brehm himself. 
on bass, and drummer Bertil Frylmark 
round off the quintet. “Hallelujah” is the 
best of the four, the remaining three be- 
ing “Somebody”, “Things”, and “Jive”. 

Accordionist Lill-Arne Soderberg plays 
more Goodman-styled music with clarin- 
ettist Ove Linde’s “Swinging Swedes” on 
“Tramp”, “Duella”, “Stars”, and ‘Just 
One .. . “—all recorded Stockholm in 
March, 1954. His accordion blends well 
with the group as a whole, and his deli- 
cate touch and slick manipulation of the 
“chest piano” enables him to put down 
some excellent, improvised choruses. 

Best of the three tracks by the Ken- 
neth Fagerlund Orchestra is the haunting 
“Flamingo”, arranged as a showcase for 
the warm tenor work of Gunnar Bijork- 
sten. The two boogies—‘Capitol” and 
“Vauxhall”—are vretty uneventful, apart 
from the solo contributions of Bjorksten 
and pianist Bengt Hallberg, who rounds 
off the set with a pleasant trio version 
of “On With The Dance”. 

K.G. 


Kennth Fagerland Orchestra: Lennart Malmgrent 
(tpt), John Bjorling (alto), Nils Holen, Gunner 
Bjorksten (tnrs), Bertil Linden (bar), Bengt 
Hallberge (pno), Gunnar Johnson (bs), Kenneth 
Fagerlund (dms). 

Bengt Hallberg Trio: Hallberg (pno), Johnsson 
(bs), Fagerlund (dms) 

Lill-Arne Soderberg (accordion), with the 
“Swinging Swedes’’: Ove Linde (clt), Pesso 
Kallstrom (vbs), Hasse Eriksson (pno), Sture 
Olsson (gtr), Gunnar Almstedt (bs), Robert 
Edman (dms) 

Ake “‘Stan’’ Hesselgard (clit), with the Simon 
Brehm Quintet: Allan Johansson (vbs), Thorn 
Swanerud (pno), Brehm (bs), Bertil Frylmark 
(dms) 


ART TATUM—ROY ELDRIDGE 


Night And Day; Moon Is Low; In 
A Sentimental Mood: This Can't Be 
ove (174 min.) — I Won't Dance; 
Moon Song; You Took Advantage 
Of Me; I Surrender Dear (184 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10042--39s. 74d.) 
Great thing about this record is that 
there is no straining after effect by any- 
one. It sounds like a happy session, the 
tempos are iust right, and the tunes are 
all good ones. Eldridge vlays mostly 
muted and sticks pretty closely to the 
melody, but he swings very righteously 
all the time. He is of course wonderfully 
backed by Tatum, plus a most intelligent 
rhythm team composed of Alvin Stoller 





WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


on drums and bassist John J. Simmons. 
He plays some tasteful horn on the slow 
“I Surrender”; really gets fierce with 
“Won't Dance”: and contributes a finely 
toned flugelhorn solo to the excellent 
“Moon Is Low”. 

Tatum is of course immense. He plays 
with prodigious swing and his impro- 
visations upon such tunes as “I Surren- 
der”; the lovely version of “Took Ad- 
vantage”; and Ellington's “Sentimental 
Mood” are all uniquely vintage Tatum. 
The last named is perhaps the best track 
on view. but there is not a really bad 
one on the whole record. 

S.T. 


TOP BRASS 


58 Market Street; Trick Or Treat: 
Speedway: Dot’s What (20 min.) 
Top Brass; Willow Weeo For Me; 
Imagination; It Micht As Well Be 
Spring; Nearness Of You; Taking A 
Chance On Love (174 min.) 


(London LTZ-CI5013—37s. 64d.) 





This is a modern jazz gem—of playing 
as well as arranging. Five brass and rhy- 
thm is far from being a conventional 
line-up, but Wilkins makes it sound as 
if he has been writing for this sort of 
thing all his life. As a section, the five 
horns blend perfectly, although the lead 
changes from track to track. Solowise. 
it is difficult to name any one musician 
who stands out from the rest. They are 
brilliant, competent jazzmen, engaged or 
producing. not a carving session, but a 
concise, unified sound. 

Some idea of the tremendous power 
present in this section can be ascertained 
from “Dot's What”. The opening theme 
is played muted. A short drum break 
and then the five horns blast into the 
open with a full. rich sound. It’s crisp 
and concise. and sounds like a fully- 
blown big band letting rip in the next 
room! 

Fiery-toned Ernie Royal plays lead on 
“Street”, and plays the first solo chorus. 
The easily-recognised, chirruny tone of 
Joe Wilder is heard to excellent effect 
on the same track. as well as on “Trick”. 
Copeland plays lead here. and Royal is 
again in the solo spotlight. Idrees Sulie- 
man, playing some of the most fluent 
trumpet I’ve yet heard on record, splits 
the lead with Royal for “Speedway”, 
and Donald Byrd makes his solo debut 
on this album with two spirited choruses. 
Copeland again plays lead for “What”, 
and the solo choruses are shared by 
Royal, Wilder, and Sulieman. Byrd and 
Sulieman are the main soloists of the 
title tufie, with Royal on lead. 

The sezond side is taken up largely 


Blues (Eddie Condon) (12 min.) 
Feeling I’m Falling (Benny Good- 
man); Love Walked In (Chet Baker); 
Memphis Blues (Louis Armstrong); 
Sophisticated Swing (Les Elgart) 
(124 min.) 
(Philips BBR 8085—26s. 5d.) 


This, the second in this series, is as 
much a waste of time as the first—if not 
more so! 

Originally designed as a type of ad- 
vertising for jazz and sold in America 
at a special cheap price, I can’t see that 
this is going to catch many fish over 
here. Chet Baker makes a strange filling 
for the Goodman—-Armstrong sandwich. 


DICK WELLSTROOD 

Old Fashioned Love; Mule Walk; 

Closed Mouth Blues; The Shout (10 

min) Toddlin’ Home; Alligator 

Crawl; Oh, Baby, Watcha Doing To 

Me; Liza (11 min.) 
(London HB-U 1059—25s. 4d.) 

I would like to give this record a bad 
notice if only to become entitled to one 
of these hilarious letters that Wellstrood 
writes to his deprecators—but not even | 
can be quite dishonest a critic as that. In 
point of fact this is splendid piano play- 
ing in the old Harlem party tradition. 
Wellstrood borrows from all the best of 
the Harlem pianists and adds his own 
personal touch to everything he does. I 
particularly like his own “Closed Mouth” 
which is played with rare delicacy and a 
lovely easy swing. So too are the excel- 
lent versions of Waller's “Alligator” and 
“Oh, Baby”, where the pianist, whilst re- 
taining the composer’s flavour to the full, 
still manages to make them very personal 
recordings. 

It was a capital idea to resurrect 
Tatum’s salute to his Harlem friends. 
Wellstrood takes “The Shout” for a ride 
and plays it with a very defined swing 
this is a splendid piece of piano playing. 

It is a good thing that this type of 
plaving should not be allowed to die; 
which it certainly won't do as long as 
there are such pianists around as Messrs. 
Wellstrood and Ralph Sutton to keen it 
alive. As a last word, do not miss the 
excellent but unobstructive drumming of 


Tommy Benford a wise choice as 
rhythm man for this type of music. 
S.T. 





Jazz 


The world of jazz boasts a literature 
of its own; a growing catalogue of 
books; rich, varied, rewarding, their 
possession almost indispensable for a 
full appreciation of jazz music. In 
addition to the many notable books 
published in recent years there are 
some “classics” that are out of print, 
others have never even been published 
in this country. Thus the collecting of 
a representative set of books about 
jazz is difficult—not to mention expen- 
sive. It is to remedy this that the Jazz 
Book Club has been formed, Its bi- 
monthly selections, to be issued to 
members only at a specially low price, 
will constitute an unequalled library 
of jazz literature. 


Book 


The Club books will be chosen by Rex 
Harris, author of “Jazz”, and a 
Founder Member of the National 
Federation of Jazz Organisations, 
assisted by Humphrey Lyttelton, lead- 
ing personality in the jazz world, and 
Gerald Lascelles. The first book— 
“Mister Jelly Roll’, Alan Lomax’s 
wonderful studv of Morton, is now in 
members’ hands. “The Club will 
improve my knowledge of jazz’’, writes 
a member; “a bold and _ intelligent 
venture”, says another—just two of 
the scores who have written their 
thanks to the Jazz Book Club. 


Club 


If you would like to know more about 
the Club and how it works, send a 
postcard to the Organiser, Herbert 
Jones, 1 Tavistock Chambers, Blooms- 
bury Way, London, W.C.1. or tele- 
phone HOLborn 7174. 











Graham Boatfield 


Pick Of The Month | 


Kid Ory Philips 
Mike Butcher Hank Jones Quartet LTZ-C15014 


BBR8088 HREK 
HEHKK 


Stanley Dance. James P. Johnson-Luckey Roberts. 
London HB-U1057 KKK 
Keith Goodwin. Top Brass. London LTZ-C15013 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles. Thelonius Monk. 
London LTZ-U15019 ***** 
K.G. Brian Nicholls. Tatum-Eldridge. 
Ray Copeland, Joe Wilder Ernie Royal Columbia 33CX 10042 KHKHKHK 


Idrees Sulieman, Donald Byrd (tots), Hank Jones 
(pno), Wendell Marshall (bs). Kenny Clark (dms) 


with a ballad medley. featuring Wilder 
(“Willow”). Sulieman (“Imagination”). 
Byrd (“Spring”), Coveland (“Nearness”), 
and Royal (“Love”). Byrd and Wilder. 
I think. are the outstanding soloists here. 
As a final word. the Jones-Marshall- 
Clark rhythm trio is excellent. 





| Peter Tanner. Tatum-Eldridge. 
Columbia 33CX10042 *** 


Sinclair Traill. James P. Johnson-Luckey Roberts. 
London HB-U105S7 —_- *** 


A VISIT TO JAZZLAND 
When The Saints (Turk Murphy): 
Midnight Sun (Harry James): Golden 
Cress (Duke Ellington); Beale St. 





* 
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56. ORIGINAL LABELS 


The serious collecting of anything as 
a hobby is, with due objectivity, a form 
of mania—mild, perhaps, in some cases: 
highly obsessive in others. This facinat- 
ing business of collecting old shellac 
discs, generally 25 centimeters in diame- 
ter, finely grooved on one or both sides 
in modulated spirals, pierced at the cen- 
ter, and bearing curious inscriptions on 
multicoloured labels, is not excluded. 
Yet the devotee (let us be charitable) 
who must have the earliest possible 
pressing of a record is generally regar- 
ded by most collectors as quite beyond 
the pale. He is at best considered with 
scorn (“he cares more about the labels 
than the music”) or is the butt of feeble 
jokes (“he steams the labels off and 
throws the wax away’’)—generally by 
the guys who treasured their Charlie 
Pierce Paramounts as long as_ they 
thought Muggsy and Tesch were present, 
but then thought them worthless music- 
ally when it was found out that Altiere 
and Bercov were on some instead. 


Most collectors, especially the youn- 
ger ones, will buy any issue of a desired 
record, depending on its availability and 
cost. If an Armstrong Okeh turns up 
in a junkshop, we grab it; if a desirable 
item appears on an auction list, we may 
bid what it’s worth to us; if Parlophone 
or Columbia reissue it, we may buy it; 
or if some enterprising pirate dubs it, or 
dubs a dub of a worn original, and 
issues it on a private label, we may buy 
it. A small proportion, but probably 
large number, of collectors prefer origi- 
nal issues (such as the Armstrong Hot 
Sevens on American Okeh) but will ac- 
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‘me. 


cept, at least as a stopgap, reissues 
pressed from original masters (such as 
the English Parlophones). Then a very 
few insist on having not only the origi- 
nal issue, but the “original label” of the 
original issue; these are the subject of 
this column. 


Let us define a few terms. Original 
issue means the lable and catalogue num- 
ber under which the record was first 
publicly available. Original label is a 


’ specific case, namely a record of the 


original issue number bearing the label 
design current at the time of first release. 
Strictly speaking, this might mean the 
first pressing of the original issue, but 
in practice I believe the “original label” 
collectors are satisfied with later press- 
ings as long as the label color, design 
or wording has not changed Repressings 
still bear the same catalogue number, 
but show some such change as lable 
color, design or wording. Reissue are 
later issues bearing different label names 
and/or catalogue numbers, and may be 
pressed either from original stampers 
or from dubbed masters. Both original 
issues and reissues may have repressings. 


Some records sold so poorly when re- 
leased that no further pressings were 
made; any original issue in such cases 
must have the original label. Others, 
however, were repressed and reissued 
many times; perhaps the classic example 
is Louis Armstrong’s “West End 
Blues”, which has been available prac- 
tically continuously since summer of 
1928. It originally appeared on OKeh 
8597 in their “Race Series’, and soon 
after also apveared in their “Popular 
Series” on OKeh 41078, still being re- 




















tained in the Race Series too. Then in 
the early 1930s, it was reissued on 
Vocalion 3204; in 1940 on OKeh 3204; 
in 1941 on Columbia 36377; meanwhile 
on English and Australian Parlophone 
and other foreign labels, and more re- 
cently on various LPs. 


OK 8597 is the original issue this was 
repressed a number of times. Copies of 
8597 bearing the red label are the 
original label: those with black or, if 
they exist, royal blue labels are repress- 
ings but are still original issues. OK 
41078 is a reissue; although contempor- 
ary it first became available at a slightly 
later date; again, I believe that-at least 
two labels colors exist (red and black) 
indicating at least one repressing. Vo 
3204 first appeared with a black label; 
my own copy has the later blue label 
and is obviously a repressing of this 
reissue 


What are the criteria by which one 
can establish which of several copies of 
a given original issue has the original 
label? This is something I have never 
seen discussed in print; | am no original 
label collector, but am academically in- 
terested and would like to generate some 
discussion with others who may be in- 
terested. The first requisite is to acquaint 
oneself with the nature and sequence of 
label design changes, and the approxi- 
mate duration in terms of catalogue num- 
bers of each design. William C. Love, 
the dean of original label collectors, ran 
a series of photographs of original labels, 
giving range of numbers, in the Ameri- 
can magazine JAZZ INFORMATION 
in 1940; while it contained a few errors 
and many omissions as to minor labels, 
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it remains the only work of this kind 
ever attempted. 

The American Columbia label during 
the 1920s used the following label 
designs: 

(1) A-series: blue with gold lettering; 
credited to Columbia Graphophone 
Company. Catalogue range: to the final 
number, A-4001; dates, to end 1923. 

(2) “Flags” label: bronze background 
with red-white-and-blue streamezs at the 
sides; at least two minor variations; 
range, from 1-D to 376-D, all 1300-Ds, 
1400-D, to 1407-D; dates, 1924-25. 

(3) Plain black label with gold print- 
ing; Love's range: 379-D to 698-D, 14075 
-D to 14153-D; dates, 1925-26. 

(4) “Vivatonal” label; black with 
gold lettering; similar to 3, but with 
legends ‘“Viva-tonal recording” and 
“Electrical Process’. Love’s range: 735-D 
to 1959-D; 14158-D to 14487-D; dates, 
1926-1930. 


I have two copies of Bessie Smith's 
Columbia A-3844, both with label 1; 
but one copy bears the additional leg- 
end “Exclusive Artist” and is obviously 
a repressing, this legend being added on 
later pressings when this record became a 
commercial success. I have also seen 
a copy with label 3, still with the same 
catalogue number; and no doubt others 
exist with 2 (“flags”) label. 

The highest catalogue number with a 
given label design determines the upper 
numerical limit of that design and the 
lower limit of original label pressings of 
the next design. No copy of Co 14075-D 
apparently exists with the flags label, 
while 14074-D does; 14074-D is there- 
fore the highest flag-label! number. But 
thie lowest number for a given design 
does not determine the start of a design 
change, since abnormally low numbers 
are later repressings made when the 
changed design was current. My copy of 
14073-D with label 3 is a repressing, and 
not a downward extension of the limits 
of this design, since it also exists on the 
older flags label. 

When a recording company shows 
impressed in the wax a symbol which 
can be identified as a mother or stamper 
number, the copy of a record bearing a 
lower stamper number is presumably an 
earlier pressing than one with a higher 
stamper number. My copy of Co A-3844 
with the early label has stamper num- 
bers 163/162, while the copy with the 
later label used stampers 243/259. If 
this presumption is logical, then stamper 
numbers “A” or “1” would appear on 
records from the first pressing, and 
would positively identify original label 
copies. 

Occasionally, the first pressing of a 
record carried labels bearing misprints 
or errors of some kind which were cor- 
rected on later pressings. (This is not 
necessarily a reliable criterion, however. 
since an error can just as easily occur on 
the label of a repressing). The first press- 
ing of McKenzie and Condon’s “Sugar” 
{OK 41011) bore the incorrect composer 
credit of Yellen-Ager-Crum-Nichols; this 
was apparently discovered right away. 
and the pressing recalled, but a few 


copies exist, making it one of the rarest 
“original labels”. The subsequent press- 
ings bear the credit corrected to Pinkard, 
and are not rare. There were actually 
two different tunes titled “Sugar”, by 
these different composers, so this error 
was not as senseless as it might seem. 

Another possible criterion exists if the 
collector keeps a written record of the 
date of purchase of each new record 
from a dealer's shelves. One purchased 
close to its release date is almost certain 
to be an “original label’, while the same 
catalogue number bought a year later 
might well be a repressing. 

Why concern ourselves with original 
labels? The obvious parallel is to the 
bibliophile and his “first editions’, the 
ultimate being the “first state” of the first 
printing of the first edition. Such books 
are more sought after and therefore more 
valuable than later impressions and edi- 
tions; so it will be with rare jazz records. 
Some records are quite: common as ori- 
ginal issues, but the “original labels” 
are yery rare. The Duke Ellington Bruns- 
wicks of 1932-36 are an example; the 
first pressings appeared in the Depres- 
sion when people had no money to spend 
on records, and are very hard to find, 
although repressings with original cata- 
logue numbers are not rare at all. 

Audio fidelity is another and better 
reason. Records pressed from the original 
stampers have the highest possible 
fidelity for those recordings. Statements 
that the fidelity or LP reissue is better 
than that of the originals are nonsense; 
anv LP reissue of a pre-war record is a 
dubbing, and any dubbing step loses at 
least some of the original fidelity. Some 
LP dubbing is excellent, and the fidelity 
may be just about as good as the origi- 
nal: it may sound better. because there 
is less surface noise on the LP, but the 
audio frequencv range and amount of 
distortion cannot be improved by dub- 
bing. Original records from the first 
stampers would be from unworn mothers 
and would presumably have higher 
fidelity than any subsequent pressings; 
this alone might be a cogent reason to 
some collectors to insist on “original 


labels” only. 
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The Latest Books on Jazz 


THE REAL JAZZ OLD AND NEW 
by Stephen Longstreet 


This book sets down in words and 
drawings what has so far failed to 
appear in books about jazz: the sound 
and smell of the real thing, the mood 
and marrow, the pleasure and ache 
of the jazz world. It is a serious study 
and it treats jazz—from Dixieland to 
the West Coast School—in a serious 
way. But, like jazz itself, it remains in 
its own backyard and gets some of the 
fun and fine feeling from the deep 
blue of jazz itself. Included as an 
important part of the real jazz story 
are many of the drawings and paint- 
ings of jazz life and jazzmen the 
author has made in the jazz joints of 
New Orleans, Chicago, New York and 
Los Angeles. 
260 pages 30 Illustrations 
Published in America on Nov. 4th. 


Price: 37/6 post | /- 


Eddie Condon’s 
TREASURY OF JAZZ 


This book was put together because 
Mr. Condon thinks the trouble with 
most books on jazz is that they’ve 
been written mainly by jazz scholars 
—“guys who try to analyse the music 
right into the ground and in the 
process lose all the fun and feeling”. 
Jazz ought to be enjoyed, and this 
book is dedicated to the enjoyment 
of the music, 
Nearly 400 pages 
Published in America Sept. 24th. 


Price: 37/6- post |/- 


DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 


by Hugues Panassie and 
Madeleine Gautier 


The entries in this dictionary cover all 
aspects of traditional jazz; descrip- 
tions of places famous in jazz history, 
numbers that have become traditional 
vehicles for pure jazz; the techniques, 
the theory, the instruments of jazz, 
and biographics and critiques, of the 
men and women who have made and 
now make jazz. To quote Louis 
Armstrong, “To me it’s the musician’s 
Bible, what we live by”. The cool 
musicians of today will not be found 
in the pages of this Dictionary. As M. 
Panassie makes clear in the lengthy 
critical entries of this book, jazz 
means for him the music of the 
American Negro, springing from the 
traditions of the Deep South, and 
successfully assimilated by no more 
than a handful of white players. 
280 pages 52 illustrations 
November 8th. 


Price 25/- post |/- 


W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD. 
Postal Sales Department, 
ANCIENT HOUSE, IPSWICH, 
SUFFOLK 
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OFF HIS CHEST 


Dear Sirs, 

Nearly every letter you print is either 
someone's selfish opinion or some clever 
so-and-so trying to make a point of his 
own—but my letter is merely to thank 
Jazz Journal for giving me much interest- 
ing reading, plus no little amusement. 

I would like to thank you for drawing 
my attention to the Willis Conover’s 
“House of Sounds’’—a truly great record. 
Although I am a modernist, I like Louis 
Armstrong (“Basin Street Blues”), and 
any good jam session can hold my keen 
attention. So I enjoy your magazine for 
all its 85 per cent. dixie outlook—but I 
suppose that is being selfish, tho’ I like 
to think of myself as a tolerant modernist. 

There comes a time when every 
reader finds he must write to the Editor 
—well now I’ve written and although it 
may not be good, I do feel better now it’s 
done! 


R. PEARSON 
North Shields. 


FIRST SCAT 
Dear Sir, 

I have been lucky enough to find a 
tape of the Kershaw 32,000 dollar jazz 
category question. It went like this: “In 
1925 Louis Armstrong began recording 
for the first time as leader of his own 
group. One of the earliest recordings by 
this group contains a vocal by Armstrong 
on a popular song of the day in which 
Louis sang in a style known as scat 
singing. In fact, this is regarded as the 
first example of scat ever recorded. For 
32,000 dollars name the song which 
Armstrong and his group recorded...... 
and so on. 

The previous Paul Whiteman scat vocal 
recording, whatever it was, would not 
have been eligible or fair for this pro- 
gram. Paul Whiteman is_ inextricably 
entwined in commercialism and there was 
no special arrangement made for the 
inclusion of commercial jazz. Bix was 
the subject of one question but he was 
not in the company of Whiteman. In a 
ijazZ sense, who ever knew or cared to 
know who the commercial (or popular) 
musicians were in the Whiteman bands? 
If Swiss yodeling had sold as sensation- 
ally as iazz sold in those years one would, 
no doubt, have found Swiss yodelers in 
the Whiteman bands, instead of jazzmen. 


BERTA WOCD., 
U.S.A. 


ALTOISTIC 


Dear Sirs, 

Isn’t it about time that reviewers and 
critics realised that great as the late 
Charlie Parker was, he cannot always 
hope to stay on a pinnacle looking down 
on some of the present day greats in the 
Alto field. Such men as Art Pepper, 
Lennie Niehaus, Lee Konitz, Johnny 
Dankworth and Paul Desmond cannot 
make a record without the reviewer com- 
paring them unfavourably with what 
Parker might have done with the same 
material. O.K., Parker was a terrific 
technician but surely in one of these he 
will find his equal. Now I do not want 
howls of abuse hurled at me from the 
Parkerites about talking out of the back 
of my hat—just imagine that you are an 
exponent of the alto; how would you 
feel? 

B. L. KIRBY 
R.A.F.. 
Sutton-on-Hill 


CAN’T SEE THE WOOD FOR THE 
BUSH? 
Dear Sir, 

Living as I am, in the jazzless depths 
of the Rhodesian bush, the arrival of Jazz 
Journal is the greatest event in my month. 

I have been a faithful reader for over 
six years now and really feel that I must 
write to tell you how much I appreciate 
your fine magazine, which monthly comes 
to me as “manna” in this distinctly 
“square” wilderness! 

In particular I enjoy the “Lightly and 
Politely” column of Stanley Dance, with 
whose views on jazz I am in almost 
complete accord. Not so six years ago 
however; so if it is any consolation to 
him whilst ploughing his regrettably 
lonely furrow, he has made at least one 
convert. Even if I did'nt agree with his 
views on jazz I would still read his 
column avidly—his caustic wit has me in 
fits. I really splinter my toupee over that 
cat! Long may he continue to prick the 
balloon of modernist and mouldy fygge 
pretensions. 

However, inevitably I do have one 
moan, and that moan is to do with the 
writings of Miss Berta Wood. Monthly 
I wade through her columns of pseudo- 
intellectual philosophising, hoping against 
hope to find some wheat amongst the 
chaff. Instead what do I find? Eulogies 
on various revivalist bands ranging from 
the fifth to the second rate, uninteresting 
items of gossip concerning musicians who 
fall off bandstands, and malicious at- 
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tacks on such musicians as Benny Carter, 
who “go commercial” by recording 
music to help sell somebody’s pork and 
beans. Following Miss Wood's warped 
reasoning to its logical limits, we cannot 
hereafter expect anything of further 
worth from Benny. However, as Stanley 
Dance has so rightly pointed out, the 
fault is not that of the musicians but of 
the people who have allowed things to 
come to such a pass. I am sure that Miss 
Wood has done little to support musi- 
cians of the calibre of Benny Carter. 
Instead she has concentrated on encour- 
aging such people as Turk Murphy, who 
I noted with some glee has also “gone 
commercial” by signing with Columbia 
(J.J. July). The connection somehow 
eludes me, but no doubt we shall be 
enlightened in some future article. 

All this I could stand—it even made 
me laugh in a sardonic kind of way— 
but when Miss Wood brought her 
pontifical pen to bear on modern jazz my 
traditional British phlegm at last deserted 
me. It is so painfully obvious that she 
hasn't the faintest idea what she’s talking 
about. I can quite honestly say that I am 
no modernist, but I have never read such 
idiotic blatherings as those of Miss Wood 
on the subjects of Miles Davis and the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. Whether we like it 
or not jazz evolves (I do not say that 
“ necessarily progresses), and each school 
be it Bop, Swing or New Orleans has 
something to add to the great main- 
stream which is jazz proper. If anyone 
doubts this they have only to look at 
such musicians as Joe Newman. Benny 
Green. Edmond Hall and Sidney de 
Paris. There is a place for modern and 
archaic jazz in the scheme of things just 
as there is a place for Purcell and Hinde- 
mith in the sohere of western classical 
music. Therefore, Miss Wood, let me 
add mv voice to Wilf Lowe's (J.J. Mav) 
and ask for a little more tolerance in 
future. You have every right to criticise 
where you will. but I can’t help feeling 
that vour articles are rather hypocritical 
in their somewhat obvious design of 
“damning with faint praise”. Dig? 


R. J. ORRELL 
Tuli, South Rhodesia 


CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 
Dear Sirs, 

I have just received my September 
issue, and see that Berta Wood is missing. 
I sincerely hope that you have not been 
influenced by the recent anti-Berta letters 
you have published, for here is one 
person who agrees with her, and finds her 
writings most interesting. Please don't 
drop her! 

One small complaint. Can’t you give 
us more up-to-date news of New Orleans 
jazzmen. Douglas Hague covers the 
modern, mainstream, and swing fields 
pretty throughlv. but he seldom has any- 
thing to say about the traditionalists. 
What for instance has happened to the 
Tuxedo Jazz Band since the death of 
Papa Celestin? What is Jim Robinson 
doing now that he has left the Georg* 
Lewis Band? 

As always I shall now look forward to 
the next issue. which will include I hope a 
contribution from Miss Berta Wood. 


Cc. W. HUNT, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 











HAMPTON ON LPKP-: 


Lionel Hampton Quartet 
LIONEL HAMPTON vibes 
OSCAR PETERSON piano 
BUDDY RICH drums 
RAY BROWN bass 
*S wonderful; Always 
Airmail special 
Soft winds 33CX10006 
The nearness of you 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 33C9011 


Lionel Hampton—Gene Krupa—Teddy Wilson 
with RED CALLENDER bass 
Avalon ; Just you, just me 
Blues for Benny ; I got rhythm 
Moonglow 
Airmail special 33CX10027 


Hampton — Tatum — Rich Trio 
LIONEL HAMPTON vibes 

ART TATUM piano 

BUDDY RICH drums 
Perdido ; Hallelujah 
I'll never be the same 
How high the moon 
What is this thing called love 
More than you know 
Makin’ whoopee 33CX10045 


The preatest jazz 
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The fabulous LIONEL HAMPTON, 


with his Orchestra will soon electrify 


British audiences when he appears at the 


Empress Hall on October 21st, and 


subsequently in the provinces. 


HAMPTON ON LFP: 


(continued) 
Hamp and Getz 
LIONEL HAMPTON vibes 
STAN GETZ tenor sar. 
with SHELLEY MANNE drums 
LOU LEVY piano 
LEROY VINEGAR bass 
Cherokee 
Ballad Medley : 
featuring { Tenderly 
STAN GETZ | Autumn in New York 
featuring { East of the sun 
LIONEL HAMPTON | I can’t get started 
Louise 
Jumpin’ at the Woodside 
Gladys 33CX10041 


Lionel Hampton 

also takes part in 

Norman Granz’ Jam Session No. 4 
in which he solos vibes in 


Blue Lou 


Just you, just me 33CX1004 
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EAMPTON ON EP: 
Lionel Hampton Big Band 


LIONEL HAMPTON vibes 
DWIKE MITCHELL piano 
JOHN MACKEL guitar 
PETER BADIE bass 
RUFUS JONES drums 
ISAURO HERNANDEZ conga drum 
JIM ARAKI alto sar. 
BOB PLATER alto sar. and clarinet 
EDDIE CHAMBLEE, RETNEY BRAUER (enor sazes. 
JOSEPH EVANS baritone sar. 
EDWARD PRESTON, WALLIS DAVENPORT trumpets 
JULIUS BROOKS, EDWARD MULLENS trumpets 
fi HAYSE, ARNETT SPANOW, HAROLD ROBERTS trombones 
WILLIE RUFF French horn 
Fiying home 
Swingin’ on C ; Midnight sun 
vocal; LIONEL HAMPTON The Blues ain't news to me 
8EB10025 
Airmail special 
vocal; VICKIE LEE Baby don’t love me no more 
SEB10045 


Lionel Hampton Quartet 
This can’t be love 
Lionel Hampton Quintet 
Personnel as for Quartet, plus HERB ELLIS guitar 
China boy SEB10028 
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For the best of ‘HAMP’ on record, 


we offer this selection from 
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Series 
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all recorded under the personal supervision of Norman Graasz) 





EEAMPTON ON 72: 


Lionel Hampton Quartet 
It’s a blue world 
Flying home 1B10031 


Lionel Hampton Quintet 
Hamp’'s boogie woogie 
A fozgy day LB10014 


Lionel Hampton Sextet 
LIONEL HAMPTON vibes 
DWIKE MITCHELL piano 
JOHN MACKEL guitar 
PETER BADIE bass 
RUFUS JONES drums 
ISAURO HERNANDEZ conga drum 
A song of the vineyard 
(Israel Wine Song) 


Lionel Hampton Big Band 
Shalom — shalom LB1C018 


Lionel Hampton and his Big Orchestra 
Personnel as for BIG BAND but without 
ISAURO HERNANDEZ conga drum 
BUDDY RICH replaces RUFUS JONES at the drums 
Midnight Sun 
featuring BUDDY RICH Airmail specia! 
LB10)21 
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MILDRED BAILEY AND HER 
OXFORD GREYS 
Barrel-House Music (W24229); You 
Don’t Know My Mind Blues (W24232) 
Mildred Bailey (vo); Mary Lou Williams 
4p); Floyd Smith (g); John Williams (b); 
Eddie Dougherty (d). March 15, 1939, 

New York. 


PARLOPHONE R2692 


Although the late Mildred Bailey was 
a large woman physically her voice was 
small, lacking the rich powerful tones 
and emotional expression of the great 
coloured blues singers such as Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey. Nevertheless her 
light voice was tinged with a Negroid 
warmth which, allied to her relaxed, 
easy delivery and rhythmic phrasing, 
made her one of the finest white jazz 
vocalists. 

She started singing professionally in 
1929 with Paul Whiteman’s band but 
most of the recordings under her name 


came from the period 1935—1946, many 
of them having accompaniments by small 
groups of excellent jazz musicians. On 
these two sides she is accompanied by 
the rhythm section of Andy Kirk’s Orch- 
estra who provide a gently rocking beat 
which is admirably suited to her intimate 
singing. Mary Lou Williams’ excellent 
piano is prominent throughout and there 
are attractive guitar solos on each side 
by Floyd Smith. 

-*Barrel-House Music” is anything but, 
though none the worse for that—tells 
you what to do if you find yourself in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and require an 


evening’s entertainment. “You Don't 
Know My Mind Blues”, an old Clarence 
Williams blues, beautifully sung is 


one of her finest recordings. This record 
has been deleted from the catalogue and 
though not available in any form of re- 
issue is worth finding to add to your 
collection. 


ERIC TOWNLEY. 


Tine 


BUNNY BERIGAN AND HIS 
BLUE BOYS 


I'm Coming Virginia (60231) 
Blues (60232) 
Bunny Berigan (tpt); Eddie Miller (ten. 
clt); Edgar Sampson (alt); Cliff Jackson 
(p); Grachan Monchur (bs); Ray Bauduc 
oe New York, December 13, 
19 


PARLOPHONE R2316 


Bunny Berigan is almost a forgotten 
name nowadays, and his early demise 
was indeed a tragic loss to the jazz world, 
as these two performances reveal. 

The “Blues” side is my favourite. Beri- 
gan had a firm grasp of this idiom and 
plays some truly expressive and thought- 
ful trumpet. Eddie Miller contributes an 
interesting clarinet solo (how like the late 
Irving Fazola he sounds here) and there 
are also excellent contributions from 
Edgar Sampson and Cliff Jackson, who 
plays an extremely solid piano solo. 

The other side is an old jazz standard, 
played here at medium tempo. Bunny 
maintains a firm lead throughout and 
Eddie Miller’s solo receives strong back- 
ing from Ray Bauduc. Cliff Jackson 
again shows what a fine pianist he was 
at that time. 

This is not hell for leather jazz, but 
dependable music from which the now 
called “mainstream” emerged. A record 
well worth the effort to obtain. 


W. KEN FOALE 
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The first LP 









Adios; Jersey 


PMD1042 


+axee% His latest 78 r.p.m. sides are . . 
7 z Blues in the night 


Adios 
R 4213 





The Parlophone Company Limited, Record Dist sion, 8-11 Great Castile Street, London, W.] 
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by The ‘‘Mice’’ Man 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


** Journey into Jazz’’: 
Bounce 
Take the ‘A’ train 
Itinerary for an Orchestra 
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Ace, Buddy. Back home; What can I do? 
DUKE 155 
Ammons, Gene (ts; Art Farmer, tp; Jackie 
McCiean, as; Duke Jordan, p; Addison Farmer, 
b; Art Taylor, d; Candido, conga). Happy 
blues; The great lie; Can’t we be griends; 
Madhouse PRESTIGE 7039 
Anderson, Pink and Rev. Gary Davis (street 
songs) John Henry; Every day in the week; 
the ship Titanic; Greasy greens; Wreck of 
the old 97; I’ve got mine; He’s in the jaiihouse 
now; Blow Gabrie.; Twelve gates to the city; 
Samson and Deii.ah; Oh, Lord, search my 
heart; Get right church; You got to go down; 
Keep your lamp trimmed; There was a time 
that | was biind RIVERSIDE 12—6l11 
Armstrong, Louis (with Sinatra and Crosby). 
High Society sound track; inci.: Weil, did you 
evan’; Now you has jazz CAPIIOL W/SvU 
August, Mr. Goggle Eyes. Oh, ho, dood.e lu; 
Lead us on DUKE 156 
Banks, Robert (organ; Phil Urse, ts). Sentimental 
journey; Moonlight serenade REGENT 7501 
Barge, Gene (instr.) Way down home; Country 
CHECKER 839 
Basie, Count (Joe Williams, vocais; orch. cond. 
Buddy Bregman!). Thou swell; There will 
never be another you; Our love is here to stay; 
’S Wonderful; My baby just cares for me; 
Nevertheiess; Singin’ in the rain; l’m beginning 
to see the light; A fine romance; Come rain 
or come shine; I can’t believe that you're in 

love with me; This can’t be love 

VERVE V—2016 
Beale Street Buskers (arr. Larry Fotine). Dusty; 


Fraidy Cat BALBOA 0002 
Beasley, Jimmy. Don't feel sorry for me; Littie 
coquette MODERN 996 


Bechet, S.dney. Love for sale; I had it, but it’s 
all gone now; Jungle drums; Buddy Bolden 
Stomp; My woman’s blues; Polka dot stomp; 
Laura; Just one of those things; Kansas City 
man blues; Shake ‘em up; Chant in the night; 
The song of songs; What a dream 

COLUMBIA CL 836 

Bert, Eddie (tb; Dave Schildkraut, ts; Hank 
Jones, p; Barry Galbraith, g; Clyde Lombardi, 
b; Osie Johnson, d). I’m through with love; 
Blue beetle; In a meditating mood; Father 
times; Cool school days; Pennies from heaven; 
Home cookin’; Specdster 

TRANS-WORLD 208 

Big Walter. Pack fair and square; Hello, Maria 

PEACOCK 1666 

Bonano, Sharkley. The Saints; Chimes blues; 
Monday dateffi Somebody else is taking my 
place; Santo Pecora: Tail Gate Ramble; A 
good man is hard to find; Missouri two-beat; 
World is waiting for the sunrise; George 
Girard: I wonder who's kissing her now; Rose 
of Picardy; I’m sittin’ on top of the world: 
I’m goin’ home SOUTHLAND 216 

Brown, Ruth. I want to be loved; Mom, oh. 
mom ATLANTIC 1102 

Byrd, Donald (to; Joe Gordon, tp; Hank Mob'ey 
ts; Horace Silver, p: Doug Watkins, b; Art 
Blakey, d). Doug's blues; El Sino: Everything 
happens to me; Hank's ture; Hank’s other 
tune TRANSITION J 4 

Carter, Bennv. Can't we be friends; Symphony: 
Sorry; I'll be around: Beautiful love: Blue star; 
Street scene; Imagination; Pick yourself up: 
I get a kick out of you: With a song in mv 
heart; Flamingo NORGRAN N-—1070 

Clayton, Buck (jam session). All the cats join 
in: Out of nowhere: Don't you miss your 
baby; Lean baby; Blue Lou 

COLUMBIA CL 8&82 

Costa, Fddie (p: Vinnie Burke, b; Nick Stabulas, 
d). Fascinating rhythm; Unison blues; Sweet 
and lovely; Let’s do it: Yesterdays: It could 
happen to you; Get happy; Jeerers creeners 

JUBILEF 1075 

Criss, Sonny (as; Kenny Drew. p; Barney Kessel, 
eg: Chuck Thompson, b: Bill Woodson. d) 
Willow, ween for me: These foolish things; 
Riue Friday; Sunday: More than you know; 
Easy living; Alabamy bound: Something's gotta 
live: West Coast b'ves: Criss-cross; Ham's 
blues: Sweet Georgia Brown 

IMPERIAL 9006 


RECENT 
MAL RedorD 


Dameron, Tadd (p: Kenny Dorham, tp; Henry 
Coker, tb; Joe Alexander, ts; Sahib Shihab, as: 
Cecil Payne, bs; John Simmons, b; Shadow 
Wision, d). Fontainebteu; De‘irium; Clean is 
the scene; Flossie Lou; Bulla-Babe 

PRESTIGE 7037 

Davis, Wild Bill. I let a song go out of my 
heart; Autumn leaves IMPERIAL 5399 

Dennis, John (p: Charles Mingus, b; Max Roach, 
d). Ensenada: Odyssey: Machajo; Chartreuse 
Cherokee; Vuariegations; Seven moons: Some- 
one to watch over me DEBUT 121 

De Paris, Wilbur (tb: Sidney DeParis, tp; Omer 
Simeon, c; Don Kirkpatrick, p; Eddie Gibbs, 
bjo; Nat Woodley, b; Zutty Singleton, d). I've 
found a new baby; World is waiting for the 
sunrise; Change of key boogie; In a Persian 
market; Waiting for the Robert E. Lee; 
Bourbon St. Parade; Frankie and Johnny 

HERITAGE SS—1207 

Doggett, Bill (organ; Percy France, ts; Billy 
Butler, g: Shen Shevherd, d). The nearness 
of you; My reverie; Tara’s theme; Street scene 
etc. C12" _ iP KING 395-502 

East Coast Jazz Scene. Larry Sonn: Zanzy: Ida 
Bridges falling down; Gene Quill: Flying down 
to Rio; The things we did last summer; Darn 
that dream: Don Elliot: Impression; Coleman 
Hawkins: Fooling around; The man I love: 
Tony Fruscella: Tony’s Blues 

CORAL CRL 57035 

Ellington, Duke. Liberian suite; A tone parallel 
to Harlem COLUMBIA CL 848 

Ellington Sidekicks (Rex Stewart, Cootie 
Williams, Barney Bigard, Johnny Hodges) 
Fat stuff serenade: San Juan Hill; I'll come 
back for more: Pelican drag: Tapioca; Minuet 
in blues; Mobile blues; Delta mood; Have a 
heart: Prelude to a kiss; The jeep is jumping 


Swingin’ on the camnus EPIC LN 3237 
Gable, Guitar. Life prob‘em; Congo mombo 
instr.) EXCELLO 2082 


Gaillard, Slim. Laughing in rhythm; Soony- 
roony; Lady be good; Sabroso: Babalu; Yo yo 
yo: For you; Hip roc heresy: The hip cowboy 
Chicken rhythm: St. Louis Blues: I know what 
to do; Taxpayers b!ues: Eatin’ with the boogie 
I only have eves for you; As you are; I can’t 
give you anything but love: Potato chips; I'm 
in the mood for love; Mishugana mambo 

VERVE V—2013 

Gaines, Earl. Piease understand: I don’t need 
you now EXCELLO 2088 

Gaines, Roy **Mr. Guitar’’. All my life: Worried 
"bout you baby GROOVE O0!61 

Garner, Erroll. Who: Sweet and lovely; Salud 
Segovia: Lady be good: Sleep; When a gypsy 
makes bis violin cry; Yesterdays 

EMARCY MG 36069 

Garner. Erroll and Kay Starr. A ‘n't misbehavin’ 
Good for nothing Joe: Lover; Just you, just 
me; Little girl: Them there eyes; What is this 
thing called love?; Tenderly; Someone to watch 
over me; Blue Lou MODERN 1203 

Getz, Stam. Of thee I sing: Serenade in blue; 
Flamingo; Our love is here to stay: Nobody 
e'se but me: Handful! of stars: Roundup time 
Down by the sycamore tree; Rustic hon 

; R.S. G—407 

Gittespie. Dizzy (big band). Sugar hips; Hey 
Pete (Gillespie vocal); Money honey (Gillespie 
vocal); Blue mood: Rails; Devil and the fish 
Rumbola: Seems like you just don’t care (Herb 
Lance vocal); Taking a chance on love (Toni 
Harper vocal); Play me the b'ues (Toni Harper 
vocal) NORGRAN N-—-1083 
The champ. | and 2: Birks’ works; Caravan 
Time on my hands; Sunny side of the street: 
Tin tin dao: Stardust; Thev can’t take that 
awav: The b'uest blues: Swine low: Sweet 
Cadi'lac; Oo-shoo-be-doo-bee SAVOY 12047 

Goodman, Benny (orchestra). Swiretime in the 
Rockies: Sugar foot stomp; Changes; Big 
John’s Specia'’ Don't be that way; Sometimes 
I'm hapov: Camel hop: Riffin’ at the Ritz 
Wrappin’ it up; Life goes to a party; | know 
that you know; It had to he von 

VICTOR LPM 1239 

Hodges, Johany. Passion flower’ Thines ain't 
what they sed to be GROOVE 8007 
Rosanne; Hodge podge; Jappa; Through for 
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the night; She:k Latino: Johnny's biues 
Indianna; Easy going bounce: Burgundy walk 
NORGRAN N—1061 
Holiday, Billie. Prelude t oa kiss; When your 
lover has gone; Ptease don’t talk about me 
when I’m gone; Nice work if vou can get it 
[ gotta right to sing the blues; What's new 
I hadn't anyone tili you; Everything I have is 
yours CLEF C—713 
East of the sun; Blue moon; You go to my 
head; You turned the tabies on me; Easy to 
love; These foolish things; I only have eyes 
for you; Solitude; Everything I have is yours 
Love for sa.e; Moonglow; Tenderly 
CLEF C—690 
I gotta right to sing the blues; P.ease don’t 
talk about me when I’m gone; A fine romance 
What’s new?; Nice work if you can get it 
When your lover has gone: Preiude to a kiss 
Gone with the wind; Everything I have is 
yours A.R.S. G—409 
Hope, Elmo (p: Freeman Lee. tp: Frank Foster 
ts; John Ore, b; Arthur Taylor, d) Wail 
Frank, wail; Zarou; Fosterity; George on my 
mind; Shotout; Yahoo PRESTIGE 7021! 
Jacquet, Dlinois. Paste!; All of me: Hippity hop 
Later for the happenin’: Moe; Op the sunny 
side of the street; Speedliner: azy biues 
Swinging home; Bluesities; Boot ‘em un 
CLEF C—700 
Just a sittin’ and a rockin’; Mean to me; One- 
nighter boogie; Wrap your trouble in dreams 
Cottontail; Weary blues; Groovin’: Litt'e Jeff 
Jacquet jumps; Blue noctrine; On your toes 
R.U.One? CLEF C—702 
Jai and Kai (J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding, tb 
Night in Tunisia; Piece for two tromboniums 
Rise ‘n shine: All at once you love her; No 
moon at a!l: Surrey with fringe on ton: Peanut 
vendor: You're my thrill; Jeanne; Four plus 
four: You don’t know what love is: The 
Continenta! COLUMBIA CL 892 
Jazz of the roaring “Twenties (Nichols, Dorsey 
Rollini etc Charleston; Five feet two; Eyes 
of blue; Crazy words. crazy tune; Collegiate 
Miss Annabelle Lee: Clap hands, here comes 
Charley; Manhattan; The flapper wife; Cheatin 
on me; Everything is hotsy totsy now; Keep 
smiling at trouble; Sweet man 
RIVERSIDE !I2—80! 
Jerome, Jerry. Slaughter on Tenth Avenue; | 
gotta right to sing the blues 
ABC—PARA 9726 
Johason, Plas. Blue jean shuffle; Plasma 


TAMPA 116 
Jones, K.C. Wait, little darling; A gypsy fortune 
teller DECCA 30020 
Jones. Mari. Riba daba doo; Don't cry 
TAMPA 117 
King, B.B. Sweet little angel; Bad luck 
RPM 468 


Krepa, Gene (trio and sextet). St. Louis blues: 
Please don't talk about me; Stardust; Fine’s 
idea; Perdido; Drum boogie; Capital idea 
Paradise CLEF C—703 

Levy, Low (>). Ding dong. the witch is dead 
Lullaby of the leaves; Making whoopee; It 
ain't necessarily so; Violets for your furs; Get 
happy: That old black magic; I'll take 
romance: Nice work if you can get it: Black 
coffee: Cheek to cheek VICTOR LPM 1267 

Love, Clayten. Mary Lou; Bye, bye, baby 

GROOVE 0162 

MacKay, Edith. Rainy morning biuves; Skillets 
gonna fry VEE JAY 187 

Magic Hora. The (Ruby Braff, Jimmy McPart 
land, tp; Vic Dickenson, tb; Peanuts Hucko 
Bill Stegmeyer, c: Ernie Caceres, ts: George 
Wein, p: Danny Barker, bio; Milt Hinton, b 
Buzzy Drootin, d) The magic horn; Sugar 
Struttin’ with some barbecue: Ain't gonna give 
nobody none of my iel'y roll; A monday date 
Squeeze me: Or the sunnv side of the street 
Loveless love; Dippermouth b'ues 

VICTOR LPM-—1332 

MeLawer. Sarah and Richard Otto. Flamingo 
Babe in the woods VEE JAY 199 

McPartland. Marian. Love you madly: Squeeze 
me: Joe Bushkin: Meen to me: Indian summer 
Indiana: Lenaie Tristano: Srversomic: On a 
planet, Air pocket; Ce'estia; Bobby Scott: Just 


















































one of those things; But beautiful; I married Erwin, tp; Lou McGarity, tb; Boomie 
an angel SAVOY MG 12043 Richmond, ts; Billy Jacob, p: George Barnes, 
imges, Charlie (b; Eddie Bert, tb; George g; Cliff Leeman, d; Gene Gifford, arr.) Sweet 
Barrow, ts; Mal Waldron, p; Willie Jones, d) lips; Satchel mouth swing; Gulf coast blues; 
Jump Monk; Serenade in blue; Work song; Potato head; Arkansas blues; Happy feet: 
Septermmberly; All the things you C—Sharp; (b; Monday date; Mecca flat blues; Squeeze me; 
Max Roach, d) Percussion discussion Hotter than that; Waitin’ for my baby; Cornet 
DEBUT 123 shop suey KING 395—510 

Moody, James (fi, as, ts) Flute ‘n’ the blues; Salvador, Sal (g; Eddie Costa, p and _ vibes; 
Birdland story; It could happen to you; I cover George Rounanis, b; Jimmy Campbell, d) 
the waterfront; Body and soul; Breaking the Frivolous Sal; Tangerine; I cover the water- 


blues; Parker's mood; Easy living; Boo’s tune; front, You stepped out of a dream; You could 
Richard's blues ARGO 608 swing for that; All the things you are: 
Moere, Brew (ts; Dick Mills, tp; John Marabuto, Salaman: Handful of stars; I love you: I'll 
p: Max Hartstein, b; Gus Gustofson, d). Them remember April BETHLEHEM BCP—S9 
there eyes; Them old blues; Tea for two; Rose; Scobey, Bob (tp: Jack Buck, tb; Bill Napier, c 
I can’t believe that you're in love with me; Jesse Crump, p; Clancy Hayes, bio and vocal: 
Fools rush in; Rotation; I want a little girl Al McCormick, b Freddie Higuera, d) 
Five planets in Leo FANTASY 3-222 Muskrat ramble; Trouble in mind: Copen- 
Meore, Redy. Let me come home; Step it up hagen; Somebody stole my gal; Lovey come 
and go FEDERAL 12276 back: My gal Sal; Five feet two; Royal Garden 
Mesicy, Tommy. Love you; Concerto to the blues; Stumblin’; Ain't she sweet: Milneberg 
blues PEACOCK 1664 joys; Getting my boots A.R.S. G—408 
Ole Sommy Boy. Blues and misery; You better Smith, Jimmy (organ; Thornel Scwartz, g: Bay 
change EXCELLO 2086 Perry, d) Way you look tonight; You get 
Ory, Kid (tb; Alvin Alcorn, tp; Phil Gomez, c ‘cha: Midnight sun; Lady be good; The high 
Lionel Reason, p: Julian Davison, g; Wellman and the mighty; But not for me: The preacher: 
Braud, b; Minor Hall, d) Mahogany Hal! Tenderlv; Joy BLUE NOTE 1512 
stomp, Sugar blues: At a Georgia Camp Sucar and Sweet. Baby, come back home: I'll 
mecting: Snag it; There'll be some changes be good EXCELLO 2087 
made; At the jazz band ball; Wang, wang. Gibbs, Terry. Swing’s the thing: Begin the 
blues; By and by: Make me a pallet on the beguine: Serenade in blue; I've got you under 
floor: Shine GOOD TIME JAZZ 12016 my skin: Rify Mitchell: Compu'sorv: Blue 


Pate. Johmmie (6. Ronnell Bright. p; Charles reom; The Zec: Rubberneck: Frank Rosolino: 
Walton. d: Gwen Stevens. vocal Danny Mean to me: Take me out to the hall peme 
boy: Will vou still be mine?; Nancy: Jeff: Sweet and love'v SAVOY MG—'2062 
Sometimes I'm happy; Mood for Milt: The real Tharne, Sister Pocetta. Cain’t no grace ho'd my 
McCoy: I've got a crush on you:; Things ain't body down; When the Saints go marchire in 
what they used to be; The Continental; I was MERCURY 70919 
a fool; Thou swell GIG GLP—100 Turner, Joe. Lipstick, powder and paint; Rock 

Petersen, Oscar. I'm giad there is you; Polka a while ATLANTIC 1100 
dots and moonbeams: One for my baby: I hear Ventsra, Charlie. Ain't misbehavin’'; Limehouse 
music: Autumn in New York; I can't give blues; Bugle call rag; That old feeling; Avalon; 
you anything but love; These foolish things I'm confessin’; Perdido; Lover; Yesterdays; 


From this moment on: The things we did last There’s no you; Rose Room: I can’t get you 
summer: Too marvelous for words: But not for out of my mind NORGRAN N—1073 
me: Soring is here VERVE YW—2012 Wallington, George (p: Donald Byrd, tp; Phil 
Gypsy in my soul: On the Alamo: Lullaby of Woods, as; Teddy Kotick, b; Arthur Taylor, 
the leaves; Laura; September in the rain: Sc d) Our delight; Our love is here to stay; 
easy to remember. Until theh real thing comes Foster Dulles; Together we wail; What's new; 
‘ You are too beautifu': Look for the But George PRESTIGE 7032 


lining: These foolish things: Body and Wess, Framk (ts; Henry Coker, Bennie Powell, 

cover the waterfront tb: Frank Foster, ts; Kenny Burrell, g; Kenny 

CLEF C—#695 Clarke, d) What d’ya say?; Dill pickles 

Ravens, The. 1 can't believe: Knee! and pray Dancing on the ceiling; Hard sock dance: 
ARGO 5255 Salvation: Lazy Sal SAVOY MG—12072 

Revno'ds, Tommy (c ily Butterfield, Pee Wee Wettling, George (d: Gene Schroeder. p: Wild 





Bill Davison, tp; Pee Wee Russell, c; Loa 
McGarity, tb). Rose Room; Louise; Soon; 
Save it pretty mama; Old folks; Pennies from 
heaven; heaven; Please be kind; Anything for 
you; Lady’s in love with me; Shine; I'm in 
the market for you; Bye and bye 
KAPP KL—1028 
Williams, Lester. Daddy loves you; McDonald's 
daughter IMPERIAL 5402 
Young, Lester. A foggy day; In a little Spanish 
town; Let's fall in love; Down ‘n’ Adam; 
Willow weep for me; This can’t be love; Can't 
we be friends; Tenderly; New D.B. blues; 
Jumping at the woodside; I can’t believe that 
you're in love with me; Lady be good 
NORGRAN N—-1071 
Young, Lester amd Harry Edisen (ts and tp) 
Mean to me; Red boy blues; Pennies from 
Heaven: That's all; One o'clock jump; She's 
funny that way NORGRAN N—1043 
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We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
have secondhand jazz records for 
every preference and a world-wide 
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the J.R.R.A. and jazz specialists. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 
52 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 
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This article is not meant to be an 
attack on the bands of Ken Colyer. Chris 
Barber and Cy Laurie, but some observa- 
tions on the influence they seem to be 
having On young jazz musicians. an 
influence, which in my opinion, is un- 
favourable. These three bands have many 
enthusiastic followers, and I do not want 
to spoil anybody’s fun, but I would like 
to try and assess their importance as 
jazz bands regardless of their popularity 
or value as dance bands. 

In the good o!d days one was ei‘her 
a Trad Fan or a Modernist. Nowadays 
we are all mixed up. For instance. I like 
Kid Ory and Lester Young about 
equally, and I have great enthusiasm for 
Jelly Roll Morton and Oscar Peterson. 
Partisanship is no longer a question of 
Hot v Cool, but of infinite shades of hot 
and cool v themselves and each other. 
We read articles suggesting that Ken 
Colyer, for instance, is the greatest thing 
to happen to jazz since Bolden went mad, 
and others that he is the worst thing 
since George Webb invented British jazz. 
We read speeches by Cy Laurie explain- 
ing how he has succeeded in reinterpret- 
ing the Blue-Hotness of Johnny Dodds. 
and we read diatribes accusing him of 
having no claim to be called a musician. 
let alone a jazzman. We read eulogies of 
Chris Barber’s band by Brian Rust. who 
has seen and heard George Lewis and 
should know what he is talking about 
when he writes, “Barber's is the greatest 
jazz band of them all in Europe”, and we 
read articles by saner but bewildered 
critics who write, “the Barber band per- 
forms more creditably than usual”. or 
“one of the better efforts from a British 
revivalist group”, somehow implving that 
the band does not play jazz at all 


THE TRAD FLOOD 

The fact that these three bands are 
tolerated and raved about. and attacked, 
while a band like Sandv Rrown’'s is 
scarcely noticed either way in comparison, 
shows that normal standards of critical 
appreciation in this country have collap- 
sed, and the market is now flooded with 
trad groups who model themselves on 
their masters without quife managing to 
understand them; the tragedy being of 
course that their masters are not Oliver, 
Ory and Dodds, but Colyer, Barber and 
Laurie. 

Now British film directors do not spend 
their time remaking Chaplin comedies 
with the original scenarios and. starring 
Norman Wisdom; British writers and 
Somposers do not rehash Dostotevsky 
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and Bach respectively, so there is no 
excuse for British jazz musicians to trot 
out solos by, say, Johnny Dodds. and 
eorer up ther lack of ideas with a lot 
of talk about the Blue Hot Concept (a 
term not invented by Laurie, by the way). 
Absorbing the classics is one thing, re- 
gurgitating them undigested is another 
li is like milking a cow and getting your 
gravs back. 

Colyerick, Barberism and Lauriemania 
are three diseases which many beginners 
catch before they are inoculated with 
Oliver, Ory and Dodds. and I would like 
to analyse these diseases and suggest a 
remedy for them. 

The symptoms of Colyerick are Sin- 
cerity, Feeling for the Past, Fixity of 
Purpose. and various manifestations of 
big-headedness. The patient is convinced 
that what was good enough for New 
Orleans will do for everyone else, and 
that reactionary-deviationist personality- 
cultivators like Louis Armstrong should 
be removed from their pedestals. The 
patient tends to dictate to his band and 
permit them to improvise freely within 
such narrow limits that free improvisa- 
tion is out of the question. Above all he 
feels he has come to save jazz from total 
degeneration. 

Rarberism is a subsidia-v disease of 
Colyerick to be found in many musicians 
who have technique but few ideas. They 
are in a rut—a pleasant, brass-lined one 
to be sure—and they have no wish to 
climb out of it. The patients are cheerful 
and cocky. have no intellectual aspira- 
tions. know what they like, play as they 
please, etc. and are generally rather a 
nuisance when they convince people that 
they are playing great jazz, which con- 
fuses the issue. 

Lauriemania is a disease of the mind 
The patient is determined that no jazz 
exists other than that played bv Johrny 
Dodds (or George Lewis) and he makes 
efforts to recreate the sourd Dodds made 
by playing as many notes of a ‘Dodds solo 
as he can manage, and working up the 
members of his neculiar audience info a 
frenzy of heat (blue) 

VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE 

In the verv first issue of Jazz Journal 
Mr. T. Lavelle wrote an artic'e called 
“Make wav for Dixieland or Return to 
Sanitv”. This title has worred me fo 
about eight vears now. partly because we 
have done neither. Mr. Lavelle praises 
the revivalist efforts of George Webb 
Rav Foxlev, John Haim (remember 
him?) and Graeme Bell. and he admires 
the ‘excellent cornetist, Humphrey Lytte! 
ton’. (sic). He writes, “It must be left 
to men like (these) to make certain that 
the embers of this ereat art are rot 
allowed to fade within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations’. Far from 
allowing them to fade, they, apd others, 
have stoked up the fire under the altar 
so much that the congregation cannot see 
what tt is Worshtepire. as it lichts its 
own little fires. A fire can be useful, wood 


ash is excellent fertiliser, but people tend 
to worship it for its own sake 

Of the five men refe to above, 
Humphrey Lyttelton hes ponte done 
the most for the benefit of jazz in Britain 
He has played the role of its senior pre 
fect for about seven years, and he has 
set a magnificent example. Nobod 
could have been more genuinely and 
Innressively experimertal than Humph 
yet he has never forgotten to play jazz 
He has made some money without going 
“commercial”, and he has made it pos- 
sible to earn an honest living from jazz 
He would be famous as a writer alone 
for his ceaseless battle with philistinism 
(his recent campaign for the recognition 
of Sandy Brown and Al Fairweather be- 
ing a characteristic piece of his enterprise 
He has been criticised energetically by 
many people, including Mr. Beverley 
Nichols. and Maurice Burman has 
suggested that he plays out of tune—a 
routine complimert to a traditional musi 
cian. But I can thirk of nobody in the 
history of jazz who has made such 
conscientious efforts to make jazz social! 
acceptable without conceding to public 
taste or forgetting to enjov himself. The 
recent end of his great partnership with 
Waliv Fawkes, sad as it was, gave hir 
another chance to think of something 
new 


COLYER AND THE COPS 
No such example has been set bv Ken 
Colver. Chris Barber or Cv Laurie. Co 
ver has had at least rwo encounters wrtt 
the police recently. which does not | 
official tolerance. and he vrobably krows 
by now that anvone can have a good old 


New Orlears fureral wherever ye\ 
if they let the police krpow first ] ted 
this successfullv in the veaceful town of 
Cheltenham.) Colver iso appeared on 
television recently and took the onrpo 

tunmitv to suggest that he was a bette 
trumpeter than Lvtte’tor, to whom the 
programme was devoted. A mvs‘errous 
leaflet was circulated recent!y supporting 
this idea. It began, “Probably the most 





sincere jazzman in Enrgiard ind 
was anonymous. Sincere thoueh he ma 
be. he has become the leader of the Dead 
End school. and an amazingly sel 
portant one at that C 
touching humility of Joe Oliver's las! 


letters to his sister with a revert charac 
teristic utterance OV Colve We started 
the first skiffle group im this country”) 
(He di idn't) The krodest mre, | cam say 
about Colver ts that he has achieved wha 
he set out to do visit New Orleans ind 
as a trumpeter iS capad’e ) SOME C2 
tickhrpe of frmblipe pryracses Vv a) 
ometime find pleasing | have alwavs 


enjoved the parade stvle which Re copies 
and | hope to hear his band again in (he 
open air. | also hope fewer provincia 
trumpeters will regard him as a textbook 
Of }aZZz 

No trombonist can tail to admire Chris 
Barber's trombone techn que or MS fine 
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brassy tone, even if many can fail to 
appreciate the superficial sound his band 
makes. It is a good, lively, extrovert 
dance band with a repertoire as large as 
any good dance band should have (to 
disguise the monotony of treatment that 
each number gets), and the rhythm sec- 
tion bounces along with the gaiety and 
elegance of a miniature poodle. I have 
nothing against this band at all, but much 
against people who think it plays great 
jazz. 

Cy Laurie is in some ways like Lady 
Docker and the Daily Mirror. however 
much they are criticised they keep going 
regardless. How his club has stayed open 
all these years. how he has made nearly 
fifty records, and how anyone believes 
his propaganda, are three unfathomable 
mysteries. When Al Fairweather and 
John Pickard played with him there was 
great jazz to be heard, ard today his band 
is certainly the best of its c'ass, perhaps 
the only one left. Whereas Colyer’s own 
playing contains a certain amount of 
original feeling at least, Laurie’s is com- 
pletely sterile, and if he had half the 
respect he claims to have for Johnny 
Dodds. he would hesitate to superimpose 
his efforts on the classical phrases of the 
master. Laurie is an energetic publicity 
seeker, whose antics at the Albert Hall 
will not be forgotten. and he has recently 
received attention in the front page of a 
very popular Sunday Paper. None of this 
sort of thing gives jazz a good name. 
al*hough scmehow it seems to have given 
Cy Laurie a good name to some. 


SANDY BROWN 

Having given a gloomy picture of jazz 
in Britain I will end with a few words 
about Sandy Brown, without whom the 
future would look very bleak, apart from 
the reliable Lyttelton. Albert McCarthy 
wrote in April this year, “I recall hearing 
Sandy Brown play “Trouble in Mind” 
at a club one evening two or three years 
ago and thought at the time that he was 
one of the best performers on the blues 
that I had ever heard. I still think this 
to be the case and am surprised that his 
band is not better appreciated . . . I think 
that the group is really trying to get out 
of the rut of the revivalist bands and 
deserves support as a result”. 

Not all ss feel this way. One, after 
praising J. R. Davie’s trombone play- 
ing (!) says “this band sounds somewhat 
sour compared with contemporary groups 
p_aying in this idiom”. All the same, it is 
gradually being noticed that Sandy 
Brown has an_ absolutely _ original 
approach to jazz. This does not mean 
that he has a gimmick—his band is one 
of the few I can think of without one, 
and it has no apparent policy except to 
play good jazz. Sandy Brown has absor- 
bed the styles of Dodds, Noone and 
Lewis, yet he plays exactly as he wants 
to with no dialectical principles. His 
shrill, fierce tone displeases some who 
prefer the smooth reed work of Monty 
Sunshine or E. O. Pogson, but few people 
fail to realise the massive force behind 
his playing, the effortless flow of ideas, 
and the complete control he has over his 
instrument. His playing is at times un- 
mistakably Scottish, which perhaps helps 
him, since no national folk element can 
fail to contribute somethine to jazz, 


though it takes genius to make this fusion 
a success. Compare the failure of Claude 
Luter. 

Sandy Brown is lucky in having a 
trumpeter as brilliant as Al Fairweather 
in his band, but he plays just about as 
well without him. I recently heard him 
play with just a dance pianist and an 
amateur guitarist, in whose unspectacular 
company he produced one of the most 
moving blues solos I have ever heard. 
He has had bad luck so far with record- 
ings, and has made fewer discs than any 
other band worth recording. He is not 
likely to receive the wide acclaim given 
to Colyer, Barber or Laurie, but this will 
not worry him. He probably would not 
admit that he is the greatest European 
jazzman, although he seems to me to 
have very little competition. In spite of 
having recruited many of his band from 
Cy Laurie, he is in excellent musical 
health and is like!lv to be in full exuber- 
ant swing. and | mean swing, when 
Messrs. C, B and L have either died of 
boredom or formed a joint rock and roll 
group. 

A final prescription for suffering jazz 
fans and would-be musicians. Buy a good 
gramophone. Install Hi Fi if poss- 
ible. Play records of the Creole Jazz 
Band, the Hot Five, the Red Hot 
Peppers, Bunk Johnson, Jimmy Noone, 
Johnny Dodds, George Lewis, Kid Ory, 
and later Gillespie, Parker and Lester 
Young. Play them again and again, un- 
derstand them, digest them, think about 
them, play with them, don’t forget to 
enjoy them, and find out why they are 
good. Then see if you have anything to 
add to the mainstream of jazz. If not 
please give up. 





For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1953) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. 
Winin’ Boy Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
pp tain age: “Jazz Notes”) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaiunay 
25/- per year. 

Trial Copy 2/- post free 


KING JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 

MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 

BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Fdited hv Huacures Panassir 
Price 1/6 per copy, Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free 
Vol. 14. No. 8. Now Ready. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3, 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements mus\ 

be prepaid and should arrive not 

later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 


Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold Type 6d. per word 


Photopen Corresnondence Club. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and Sd stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley 
Lancs 

1006 TRADITIONAL 78s and LPs for 
sale. s.a.e. Freeman, 37, Greville Hall 
London, N.W.6. Ring MAI 2560 or LAN 
2355. 


“85 TRADITIONAL 78's and LP’s for 
sale. Several deletions, s.a.e. FREEMAN 
37, Greville Hall, London, N.W.6.”’ 

SOCIAL, INTRODUCTIONS all ages 
everywhere Recommended since 1943 
Testimonials and details free-—-FRIENDLY 


FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth — St 
Brighton 

WANTED Will purchase LAUREL 
AND HARDY British Columbia 


DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND, 186 KENT STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK 

Glenn Mi‘ler Discography—Revised Edi 
tion, 1956. Over 100 pages giving com 
pete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
ncluding A. Ff F. Band, 1925—1944 


Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story notes photographs Limited 
printing! 10/6d (by post, 11 /3d) 


Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3, 
Great Percy Street, W.C.1 


36 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness 
Genuine introductions 

FRIENDSHIPS - Pen, Personal, Life 
partners. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson, Denton, Manchester 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars 
The Fabulous Phonograph By Roland 
Gelatt. 22/- post free from HUDSON’S 
BOOKSHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street 
Birmingham, 2 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ 
By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr 
32/- post free from HUDSONS BOOK- 
SHOP, Dept B, 116, New Street, 
Birmingham. 2 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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The Swing Shop Page 











Have you read any 


good books lately? 


Here are several recent publications which we recommend 
(Prices are inclusive of postal costs). 


JAZZ : ITS EVOLUTION AND ESSENCE (Andre Hodeir) - - * 2516 
THE STORY OF AMERICAN FOLK SONG (Russel! Ames) - - . 719 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ (625 photographs) - - - + 3116 


MR. JELLY ROLL (Alan Lomax)—Special Jazz Book Club Edn. 
— membership free 6/9 


KING JOE OLIVER (Walter Allen, Brian Rust) - - - : - 15/9 
GLENN MILLER DISCOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY (S. Bedwell) - 11/3 
JAZZ BIBLIOGRAPHY (published American Folklore Society) ae 22/6 
MODERN JAZZ (Allen Morgan, Raymond Horricks) - - - - 15/9 
“GRAMOPHONE” POPULAR & JAZZ RECORD CATALOGUE 

— 3 vols. complete to June, 1956 8/6 


Other Jazz books in stock include :— 


SHINING TRUMPETS * REALLY THE BLUES « THEY ALL PLAYED 
RAGTIME: HEAR ME TALKIN’ TO YA, SATCHMO: WE CALLED IT 
MUSIC - JAZZBOOK 1955 * DUKE ELLINGTON DISCOG © Vols. 2-5 
JAZZ DIRECTORY ~° Vol. | HOT DISCOGRAPHY <- BIG BILL BLUES 
HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW, Etc., Etc. 


Also many back numbers Jazz Magazines 














= Drop a line now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 

















THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


VOGUE 
LIONEL HAMPTON 


GENE NORMAN JUST JAZZ CONCERT 


LAE 12014 PERDIDO, HAMP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE, FLYING HOME, BLUES, | 
12° 33; RPM CENTRAL AVENUE BREAKDOWN, THAT’S MY DESIRE 


EXT PLAY 45RPM. CENTRAL AVENUE BREAKDOWN, HAMP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE 
EPV. 116] 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


Paris Session 


HAMPTON, LIONEL, 
Paris All Stars, Vol. 1 


LDE.043 Free press oui; Blue Panassié 


HAMPTON, LIONEL, 
Paris All Stars, Vol. 2 


LDE.051 September in rain; Real 
crazy; Always; Real crazy 
(More and More!) 


HAMPTON, LIONEL, 
Paris All Stars, Vol. 3 


LDE.063 Real crazy; I only have eyes 
for you; Walking at the 
Trocadero; Real crazy (com- 
pletely crazy) 


HAMPTON, LIONEL, Trio 
EPV-1015 September in the rain: 
Always 


HAMPTON, LIONEL, 
Paris All Stars 


I only have eyes; Real crazy 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel. Knightsbridge, 4256. 
Printed by H.C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, — ~~ i he be 











